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CHRONICLE, 


A MOST important document signed by the 
Ireland. Lorp-Lrevrenant and the Carer Secre- 
TARY was put forth at the beginning of the 
week inviting subscriptions for the relief of distress in the 
West of Ireland, to be applied wholly at the discretion and 
by the machinery of Government. This supplies the one 
thing which has always been wanting to secure English 
confidence in the allotment of such funds, while the scheme 
ought to add a most valuable supplementary force to the 
Parliamentary labour arrangements, and will give an addi- 
tional earnest to the Irish people of the kind of Govern- 
ment they have to deal with. Only, writing before we 
have seen any Gladstonian expressions of opinion, we were 
terribly afraid that these would not be favourable. They 
were, as we expected, simply furious, and their fury is not 
likely to have been softened by a second communication 
from Mr. Barour, two days later, stating that already a 
large response had been made to his appeal. Mr. O'Brien 
has continued to rail at the Zimes for making remarks 
as to him which have been more and more fully proved to 
he the exact truth as they were made, and rumour has 
still occupied the place of information as to his negotiations 
with Mr. Pannett. It is horrible, though it is said, that 
this reconciliation will have to be made at the expense of Mr. 
Justix McCarray ; but still, if this should turn out to be 
the case, the wisdom of the ancients would be justified of 
her modern children. There have been more conferences 
at Boulogne, and the Gladstonians are beginning to 
grumble at and threaten Mr. O’Brrex—the martyr of 
Tullamore, the genius of When we were Boys—for weak- 
kneedness. For it is to be observed that in that remark- 
able sect past services, past expressions of devotion, past 
epinions, past principles, count for nothing. “Are you, or 
“are you not, prepared to do exactly as Mr. GLapsTone 
“bids you, at any moment, on any question, at any 
“cost?” That is the sole test, and there is no quali- 
fication. Weare informed by Gladstonians that, “ if any 
“ one chooses to believe Mr. Parvet’s word, he is at liberty 
“to do so.” And yet when Mr. Parnett denied the 
genuineness of certain letters, and people pointed out that 
this did not quite settle it——-but these long memories 
are mighty ungentlemanlike. 
The King of Porrucat’s speech at the openi 
— of the Cortes was very guarded and sR 
Perhaps somewhat less wisdom (though it must 
be admitted that His Majesty’s position is very difficult) 
was shown in some remarks at a dinner to the officers of the 
African Expedition later.——An incident was reported at 
the beginning of the week which shows how the Porte of 
not the Grand Turk himself has lost, not merely the 
power of fighting, but the art of governing. After the 
lamentable wreck of the Hrtogrul in Japanese waters, 
the survivors were courteously sent home on two Japanese 
men-of-war. And what must red- (or rather green-) tape 
do but refuse them the passage of the Dardanelles. Now 
the Japanese have not given up the pundonor, though 
they may have abandoned the Happy Despatch, and so 
their Admiral very La geod puts me up helm, and had 
made straight homeward, had not the Suttan, with more 
wit than his subordinates, sent a fast yacht to catch him at 
Smyrna and bring him back. Then they made much of him 
and all was well. There has been much talk of the inten- 


tion of the Newfoundlanders (the fogs of the Bank must 
have got into their brains) to run up the United States flag, 
and of wrath in the United States themselves at the 
rumour of a countercheck quarrelsome from Lord Sauis- 
purY in the Behring Strait matter; while the Indians, 
the “Silver men,” and the New Farmers’ Alliance have 


also given something for Americans to talk about. Very 
much has since been written about this Behring Sea affair, 
but it hardly needed a formal “ F.O.” communiqué on 
Tuesday morning to inform the intelligent that it was, 
at least in great part, if not wholly, an electoral move of 
the ingenious Mr. Biatve to convince Americans that 
Harrison is the tail-twister of British lions, and nobody 
else. There seems to have been more and serious fighting 
with the Indians. The Senatorial elections in France 
have strengthened the Republic—a result which may be 
regretted, but can only be regarded as a just punish- 
ment for the blundering baseness of recent monarchical 
management. Bishop Freppet has, as sensibly as honour- 
ably, declined to follow Cardinal Lavicerte in his visit to 
the House of Rimmon-Republic.——The eternal quarrel 
between Czechs and Germans in Bohemia has reached a 
new stage by the flat refusal of the Austrian Government 
to enlarge, in the Czech sense, the too sanguine compromise 
of last year. The disputes between the Porte and the 
Greek Patriarchate were opportunely terminated just in 
time for the Greek churches, which have been shut for 
months, to celebrate (Old) Christmas Day.——There ap- 
pears to have been a good deal of difficulty in the Caroline 
Islands, though the reports of Spanish violence received 
from missionaries and merchants require some allowance 
of salt. 


On Monday night Lord Griwrnorrr read a 

Speeches, &c. paper on Human Responsibility at the Vic- 
toria Institute. Considering the enormous 

amount of volunteer and extra-judicial pronouncements to 
which Lord Graimrnorrr has set his name, it might seem 
that his own standard of responsibility is a little low ; but this 
flippancy would be rebuked by the actual contents of an 
interesting discourse. On the same day Mr, CHAMBERLAIN 
spoke on Provident Societies, and the Soricrror-GENERAL 
on Politics, while Sir Artaur Biackwoop made a judicious 
speech to the faithful Savings-bankers, with references to 
the unfaithful. The hint seems to have been taken, and a 
deputation was appointed to see Mr. Raikes. We have no 
wish to incur the curse on those who are not peacemakers, 
but we cannot help saying that “Strike first and depute 
“ afterwards” is perilously like what is variously called 
“ Jeddart justice” and “ Lydford law” and “ Scarborough 
“ warning.” On Thursday night there was rather more 
talking than of late—Lord Cross speaking at Widnes on 
Irish and other politics, Mr. Asquira doing a very little 
feeble “ Yah! Picorr!” business at Manchester, and 

the Duke of Eprxpurcu discussing the navy at the Plymouth 
Chamber of Commerce dinner. 


The Scotch strikers at the beginning of the 
Strikes. week showed their quality by putting lengths 
of bridge-coping in the way of express trains, 
and by violently resisting eviction from the tenements. 
which they hold as = consideration for the service they 
refuse to render. This resistance turned later into rioting 
pureand simple, and it is an interesting sample of the astound- 
ing muddle into which some minds have got on such questions 
that the Company are in some quarters gravely blamed 
for turning their servants who refuse to serve out of quarters 
which simply exist for the sake of facilitating their service. 
But, in fact, this muddle of men’s minds could hardly be 
better illustrated than by the apparent contention of Mr. 
Boyp Kunwear that, if so many thousand men say they want 
something, they ought to have it. We knew that some 
le argued in this way, but not that Mr. Krxnzar did. 
esnwhile, Joun Burns has appeared on the scene, an ap- 
pearance which bodes no good. Almost his first act was to 
threaten to call out the Dundee dockers—that is to say, 
to prevent the people of Scotland in that neighbourhood 
from obtaining by sea the coals and goods which the strikers 
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- will not let them have by land, The word “ wickedness” 
has been so bandied about by cant and folly that wise men 
mostly eschew it; but if it is not applicable to conduct 
like this, there is little use in keeping it on the dic- 
tionary. As usual in all such cases, the selfish short- 
sightedness of “ respectability” is the chief difficulty that 
the directors have to contend with, and the Scottish 
traders are crying out, in the true spirit of SGANARELLE, 
not, indeed, “‘ Mes gages ! mes gages!” but “Our goods! 
“ our goods!” .As if increased rates and the certainty, of 
fresh strikes would not make their prospect of a regular 
supply of goods infinitely worse. On the other hand, an 
advocate of the men has let out that the Companies, if ‘not 
well provided with experienced hands, are “ training appren- 
“ tices” rapidly ; and that way salvation lies. Meanwhile 
the men have already made themselves responsible for at 
least manslaughter, by declaring that a station-master, who 
was killed at Buchanan Street, would not have lost his life 
if proper men had been employed ; they, the said proper 
men, meanwhile “ wrongously ” refusing employment. And 
with these self-condemned scoundrels we are expected to 
“ sympathize ””!——-A considerable number of Savings- 
bank Post Office clerks refused (as above noted) to work 
paid overtime at the balancing period, and were at once 
dismissed or suspended. Sir Artaur Biackwoop’s con- 
duct may not have been wholly judicious—there are 
things in at least his unofficial record which make that 
probable—but the clerks’ position is in itself utterly un- 
tenable. If a public servant refuses to work reasonable 
overtime (and two hours in addition to seven cannot be 
called unreasonable) when ordered to do so, and at proper 
payment, he should have nomercy. The interview referred 
to above took place, and resulted in a general falling on 
necks. Mr. Raikes did the heavy father to perfection, and 
it was not possible for any prodigal son to abase himself 
much more than the clerks did. But these things have 
been rather too frequent of late, and such reckless disre- 
gard at once of duty and the public interest ought not to 
go wholly unpunished. 

A remarkably well-considered letter on the 
Correspondence. political situation appeared from the Duke of 

ARGYLL on Saturday, the Duke’s chief points 
being an excellent description of “the Gladstonian ameba,” 
and an exposure of the absolute unreasonableness of de- 
manding subscriptions to Home Rule, on the same principle 
(this is our illustration, not his) of the immortal bubbler, 
in South-Sea times, who invited them for “a project to be 
“ disclosed shortly,”-——The ever-delightful Mr. Swirr 
that injanious janius Swirr McNeim.i”— 
wrote in reply to Mr. Dicey, and which he was most 
amusing [‘‘1 pass by Professor Dicey’s summary of the 
“ findings of the judges in the Parne.tit Commission, 
“ and which he himself accurately describes as ancient 
“ history,” Sw. McN. loc. cit.|—Mr. Huxuey tickled his 
Eminence Cardinal Manni with a pleasing fable, in which 
he compared the Cardinal (Oh! fie!) to the husband of 
ScHEHERAZADE, and Mr. Hucn Price Hucues essayed 
to do honour to his numerous correspondents.——Dr. 
Farqunarson, M.P., has written with remarkable force on 
the prospects of practical agriculture, both directly and in- 
directly, as affecting Mr. Bootn’s scheme ; fresh testimony 
was given to the softer side of the late Archbishop of York’s 
character ; Greek, copyright, Mr. Hucn Price Hucues, &c., 
engaged many pens during the week, and quite the hugest 
of the huge Boorn letters was contributed on Thursday 
morning, by the no doubt entirely impartial authority of 
“Commissioner” (or whatever other silly title he takes) 
Boorn-Cuipporn. On the same day, Mr. Suerrarp con- 
tributed a record, not novel but useful, of his experience of 
the possibility of converting the unemployed into agri- 
cultural labourers. A certain letter of Mr. GLapstonz’s 
in reference to Captain Price should give good sport. 


It is announced that the Government of India 

India. _ intend to raise the age of marriage from ten to 

twelve. Whether this will not discontent the 

conservatism of Hindoos without satisfying the reformers 

is a question which experts may be left to discuss ; and it 

is quite certain that discussion, both by experts and others, 
will not be wanting. 

The burning of Hurstbourne House at the 

Miscellaneous. end of last week resulted in the loss of some 

valuable pictures and other heirlooms.—— 

Interest has been invited by persons of distinction in the 

forthcoming Congress on Hygiene and “ Demography” —a 

blessed word even in this century of blessed words. A 


benighted Greek could only have understood by demo- 
graphy (1) “a sort of county history describing townships,” 
(2) “a style or kind of writing concerning the masses.” 
But they knew very little in old Attikee; and it seems that 
demography means “ the science of social and vital statistics,” 
the accursed “classes” being of course left out of the 
record { The Stock Exchange is said to have subscribed 
over twelve hundred pounds to (seneral Boorn’s fund. We 
have heard of larger fire insurance premiums, but never of 
one paid to a more risky office. 
Mr. Kinciake’s death would almost of right 
Obituary. head the obituary of any week in the order of 
importance, but it also deserves the position 
here in the order of time. Mr. Grasse, Q.C., bore a 
name once, and not so long ago, very familiar in the Courts. 
Mr. Cuar_es KEENr’s death will be felt as a real loss 
by the public. One of Mr. Punch’s trustiest servants, Mr. 
Keene's drawings united in a singular manner the suffrages 
of the general and of technical critics, and the humour of 
his line was extraordinary. It may be true, as a son of 
Momvs once remarked, that he could neither draw a gentle- 
man nor a pretty girl; but the same grudging person is 
said to have admitted that he could draw anything else 
under heaven. Mr. Roverr belonged to a 
small but august body—that of really first-class whist- 
players ; and the Rev. ALEXANDER Osborne, a scholar of 
merit, was known no very short time ago by his long 
tenure of the Head-mastership of Hossall School. 
Admiral Rozert Storrorp had been present with his better 
known father of the same name at the siege of Acre, where 
the elder Sroprorp commanded, and had done much 
other good, if not so active, service. Mx. Beviamy, a tal) 
man of his hands in more senses than one, wad one of the 
most skilful of London surgeons, and his death, not by any 
of the risks of his profession, is a great loss to the faculty. 
Mr. Jonn Latey, a journalist of a great age, had for 
nearly half a century directed or been connected with the 
Illustrated London News. Mr. Mackenzie GRIEVES, one 
of the earliest English members of the French Jockey Club, 
had been for more than a generation rather a Parisian than 
anything else. Mr. Bice Wituer was a railway engineer 
of enterprise and talent, and something of an explorer ; 
while Herr Liwenstery was the founder and Jong the 
guiding spirit of the Berlin AJladderadatsca, General 
Maitianp had served, with severe wounds, through the 
Crimean war.——Mr. Kersiake had made himself almost 
a great name as a second-hand bookseller, perhaps the 
only kind of bookseller who really knows anything 
about books; and with Mme. no 
small part of the gaiety of the House of Mou.iire is 
eclipsed.—Better known in the mouths of men, how- 
ever, than any of these was Mr. Ciirroxp Luoyp, who 
died in harness as Consul at Erzeroum. In some respects 
Mr. Luoyp was not unlike his colleague in the same service, 
Sir Ricuarp Burton, though he was less of a “ crank,” 
less of a genius, and still more of an impracticable. That 
he should have failed to get on with Sir Jonn Pore 
Hennessy signifies little; for the man of spirit, honour, 
ability, and patriotism who ever could get on with the 
present member for North Kilkenny is the real rarity. 
But he could get on with (and especially under) no one, 
and would probably never have been in place anywhere ex- 
cept as a sort of “ King Tom,” the all but absolutely auto- 
cratic governor of some place large enough to occupy him, 
and not large enough to let him get the Nmpire into 
trouble. Such men represent a terrible waste of good 
power. But he had brains, was a good Englishman, and a 
brave man, and Heaven send us no worse epitaph. 
A reprint of /Jonica, a book curious in many 
Books, &e, senses, an extraordinary favourite with not a 
few of the limited circle who know it, and 
admitted to show remarkable «ualities by most competent 
judges, has after many days appeared (Grondk ALLEN) ; also 
one of Mr. Moztey’s interesting letters to the 7'imes during 
the Vatican Council (Loncans). On Monday Much 
Ado about Nothing was substituted (save on Friday nights) 
for Ravenswood at the Lyceum—as complete a change in 
most ways as can easily be imagined. 


THE LORD-LIEUTENANTS APPEAL, 


HE weighty warnings against the misdirection of public 
charity which accompany the appeal of the Lorp 
Lieutenant of IRELAND and his Cater Necrerary for 
assistance to the distressed districts oi Ireland will be 


be} 
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welcomed by all sensible and humane people ; and there is, 
or should be, no fear that the import of the appeal itself 
will be misunderstood. It is true that the Daily News has 
expressed its anxiety “not to say a word which would check 
“ the flow of charity, or raise the spectre of party to cool 
“the enthusiasm of philanthropy”; and everybody who is 
acquainted with the little ways of the Gladstonian journalist 
will know what to expect from that. Of course the spectre in 
question is raised forthwith, and if his personal temperature 
can at all assist him to the performance of the singular 
feat expected of him, he ought, no doubt, to succeed 
in it; for most assuredly he is a very “cool” spectre 
indeed. So remarkable, in fact, is his coolness, that he 
has ventured to charge Mr. Batrour with tacitly ad- 
mitting that the amount of distress in Ireland ex- 
ceeds his calculations of the autumn, retracting in effect 
his assurance of that date that “the potato disease 
“ threatened no loss more serious than the ordinary pro- 
“visions of the Poor-laws could meet.” It is, of course, 
hardly necessary to say that he has done nothing of the 
kind. The existence of a section of the population on the 
West coast of Ireland in whose behalf it would be legiti- 
mate and necessary to invoke the aid of private charity has 
never been denied : and as they belong, in most instances, 
to a class which lies outside the protection of the Poor- 
laws, it is absurdly unjust to represent their case as im- 
plying any failure of the agencies on which the Cuter 
SECRETARY generally relies. Outdoor relief cannot, as Lord 
and Mr. Ba.rour point out, be legally administered 
—except, of course, in cases of emergency—to persons 
holding more than a quarter of an acre of land; and with 
respect to these cases, therefore, the Irish Executive have 
had to choose between sanctioning a general relaxation of 
the rule in question and summoning private benevolence to 
their aid. Now, no one, as they justly say, who is even 
superficially acquainted with the history of the Irish Poor- 
law, would regard the enforced adoption of the former 
alternative as “other than a public calamity,” and the 
latter mode of action, therefore, has had, as a matter of 
necessity, to be resorted to. 

It is, however, quite unnecessary to labour the defence 
of this appeal to the charitable any further. Its justifica- 
tion, indeed, must be apparent to every one, save the sour 
partisan critic to whose carpings we have referred ; and, to 
tell the truth, it takes its own warrant in a great measure 
for granted, and is less of an exhortation to almsgiving than 
of a body of sound counsels against giving injudiciously. 
The more widespread the poverty of the district for which 
relief is invited, the more urgent, it is most truly said, is 
the need of observing the precautions upon which the 
writers insist. Elsewhere the injury of indiscriminate 
charity is, as a rule, confined to a class relatively small. 
But in the worst portions of the congested districts the 
community at large may be affected ; for where all are poor 
and can plausibly apply for aid, a reekless response to their 
applications “may infect whole townships with the vices of 
“ professional mendicancy.” It is most significant that 
Mr. Bavrour’s apprehension of these dangers is shared by 
the Irish priests themselves, not one of whom has hesitated 
to admit the ill effects which have followed from much of 
the charitable expenditure that had taken place within 
their experience, and to deprecate its repetition. They 
would agree with the Corer Secretary that it is most im- 
portant to distinguish between the indefinitely varying cir- 
cumstances of individual cultivators, allof whom are liable to 
be loosely lumped together as a population “ dependent upon 
“the potato,” and all of whom, therefore, may be hastily 
assumed to have been reduced by a failure of the potato 
crop to a uniform condition of distress. There is, as Mr. 
Batrour says, no such thing in existence as a population 
“‘ dependent on the potato,” for in no district does the bulk 
of the community live wholly upon that product. Fishing, 
labour in England, cottage industries, kelpmaking, sales of 
stock, and other methods of obtaining a livelihood are, one or 
more of them, practised everywhere throughout the con- 
gested districts of Ireland; and a necessary preliminary of 
the judicious bestowal of relief is the inquiry to what extent 
these auxiliary means of subsistence have enabled the people 
te cope successfully with the difficulties created by a scarcity 
of the potato. Nor is it less necessary to know something 
of their financial position, the amount of their savings, the 
amount of their indebtedness, and the degree to which they 
may expect credit from the local tradesmen. 


Perhaps, however, the most important of all the admoni- 
tions which the Lorp-Lrevrenant and the Cmer Secretary 


have endeavoured to impress upon the charitably disposed 
is, that they should take care not to allow their benevolence 
to enter into competition with the organized measures of 
executive assistance to the distressed population. Charity 
administered in districts in which railway and other relief 
works are in operation will evidently require most careful 
watching. The fact that some thousands of pounds a week 
are being distributed in the form of wages throughout such 
districts is “ manifestly one,” as Mr. Batrour with extreme 
moderation puts it, “that must be taken into account in 
“ organizing any plan of gratuitous relief,” unless those who 
can get wages with work are to be carelessly permitted to 
get charity without it. By confining charitable aid, however, 
to assisting families in serious want, who, from havingno able- 
bodied person among them, cannot derive any direct benefit 
from public works, and to providing school children with 
meals and clothing, the danger last referred to will of course 
be avoided, and as the authors of the circular fear that 
these objects, if fully carried out, will exhaust and more 
than exhaust all the charitable assistance that is likely to 
be forthcoming, they are or were probably of opinion that 
their advice will cover all the actual almsgiving which it is 
necessary to from misdirection. It is possible, how- 
ever, that they may have already seen reason to reconsider 
this judgment; since the gratifying result of their appeal 
has been, as they have stated in a subsequent letter, to 
evoke such an instant and copious flow of contributions 
that they are unable for the present to record them in 
detail, and have to be content with acknowledging them 
“in the lump.” The publication of this letter, by the way, 
occasioned, for some mysterious reason or another, a re- 
newal of the wholly groundless, and indeed patently ridi- 
culous, charge against Mr. Batrovr, of having admitted 
& previous under-estimate of the gravity of the crisis. 
The Gladstonian critic, however, may in this case have 
been emboldened by the receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Swirt MacNet1, who is so anxious to give the anti- 
English account of the enactment of the quarter-acre clause 
in the Irish Poor-law as to have omitted to deal with the 
question whether the existence of that clause, for which 


_Mr. Barrour is scarcely responsible, is not a complete 


defence of his appeal to private benevolence. 


The details of distribution and the selection of the dis- 
tributing authority have been scarcely discussed by the 
Gladstonians and the Nationalists at all. There is, in fact, 
no excuse for discussing them, for the simple reason that 
every Gladstonian and Nationalist knows perfectly well that 
there is only one machinery in Ireland which could pos- 
sibly be made available for the purpose, and that, instead of 
vainly contending against its employment, it is preferable 
to accept it grudgingly and with a sneer, and watch eagerly 
for an opportunity of declaring that it has broken down. 
That there could be any real dispute on the question whether 
the distribution of funds should or should not be left to the 
authority which commands “the services of the Poor-law 
“ inspectors, the School inspectors, the Relieving-officers, 
“and the Constabulary” is, of course, impossible; and 
indeed the objections, such as they are, of the Gladstonians 
reduce themselves mostly to a peevish protest against the 
employment of Constabulary in the work of distributing 
relief. Even this murmur, however, is milder than it 
would have been before the “patriots” required police 
protection, and the Gladstonian press was filled with inno- 
cent wonder at the “admirable behaviour ” of a Constabulary 
who actually prevented the wilder partisans of Mr. Pan- 
NELL from breaking the head of Mr. Tiworay Heaty. In 
the resident magistrates we cannot, of course, expect them 
to put confidence. These subservient officials will of course 
await orders from Dublin Castle upon every application for re- 
lief which may come before them, and allow nobody to obtain 
assistance from the funds in their hands until the name of 
the applicant is approved by the Caer Secretary as that of 
a person not known to be connected with any one who is 
likely to be the associate of a possible offender against the 
Crimes Act. To the Poor-law inspectors, School inspectors, 
Relieving-officers, and others there is no other objection 
than that some of them are “ minions,” actual or construc- 
tive, of the Government; and it is better, therefore, to 
acquiesce in the general employment of the class, and 
attack individual members of it. 
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MR. KINGLAKE. 


N Mr. Krxciake we have lost another of the familiar 
faces, not less reverend to younger men by reason of 
their familiarity, which have linked the latter half of the 
century with the earlier. Witness of the Crimean War in 
his full manhood, he completed his task as its historian so 
lately that it seems only the other day, and he was able to 
add, in prefaces to his later editions, not only references to 
the later war between Russia and Turkey, but words of 
ise, brief indeed, as beside his main purpose, yet noble 
in their brevity, for the achievements of British troops in 
the campaign:of Tel-el-Kebir, men to whose far greater 
_ the campaign of Sebastopol could be known only by 
ks or tradition. Tokens of Garisaup1's friendship were 
among his treasured possessions, and many years earlier, 
in the piping times of Euro peace, interrupted by 
“military operations” in the Mediterranean, which were 
not allowed to pass for war, he was a contemporary—some 
thought a rival—of Monckton Mines when both were 
in the first flush of intellectual and social brilliance. He 
entered the House of Commons considerably later than 
MILygs, and quitted it some years after MiLNzs had passed 
to the other House as Lord Hovcurton ; not so late, how- 
ever, but that his Parliamentary career fell within the 
= when the House of Commons was still a distinguished 


This is not the time to attempt the full measure of Mr. 
KInGLake’s work either as man of letters or as historian. 
It is not too early to say that the J/istory of the Crimean 
War is a classic, in its quite different kind, not less than 


ELothen; but it is too early to say how the book and its | 


subject will appear to coming generations of Englishmen. 
The Crimean War is to our children as Navarino and the 
Reform Bill to us, if, indeed, we are entitled to write in the 
name of a generation which remembers the Crimean War 
at all; for those who deem the present to be chiefly theirs 
were unborn or in their cradles when Lee surrendered to 
Grant at Appomattox Court-house, and can at most piece 
together by after-knowledge confused childish recollections 
of the war talk and news of 1870. It is a commonplace 
that every generation has its own particular interests, 
which more or less distort its estimate of the world ; but 
the bias of one generation is apt, on the whole, to be cor- 
rected, or a little over-corrected, in the next. As regards 
the matter in hand, we are still full of the Franco-German 
war of 1870, and the series of events which led up to it. 
The fashion is to treat the Crimean campaign as dwarfed in 
military importance, and its effects on European policy as of 
no permanent value. We aflirm nothing; but it is pos- 
sible that a generation hence our successors may, for one 
reason or another, think not quite so much of the wars of 
1866 and 1870 as we do now, and that the Crimean war 
may seem less small in proportion than it does to us. It is 
a singular coincidence, in any case, that within some few 
weeks before Mr. Kinciake’s death General Ham ey’s 
concise History of the War in the Crimea has called 
fresh attention to the subject of his great work. It is 
the independent witness of an actor in the scene; and the 
‘weight of General Hamuey’s confirmation and approval is 
increased by the frankness with which, on occasion, dif- 
ferent opinions are expressed by him. In no words of our 
own, but in General Hamuey’s, we may now tell what 
Englishmen, and, above all, English soldiers, owe to Mr. 
KincLake’s combination of large and vigorous description 
with strict and minute research in detail, research which 
some critics have been pleased to think misdirected. The 
writer is speaking of the day of Inkerman :—‘ The inde- 
“ fatigable inquiries of KinGLAKE, and the care with which 
“he arranged the information thus obtained, first disen- 
“tangled the incidents of the battle from the confusion 
“ which long hid them, and rendered them intelligible, as 
“they had never been before, even to those who fought in 
“the action.” This was indeed a true Englishman’s work. 
Other and more special services, perhaps less cared for by 
the majority of readers, will earn a less widely spread, but 
an intenser, gratitude. So long as the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery maintains its traditions, there will at least be 
some British soldiers to think no word superfluous in the 

of Mr. Krinciake’s seventh volume, where the 
heroic stand of OLpersHaw and his men in the advanced 
battery is literally rescued from oblivion. We have already 
disclaimed any critical view of his History as a whole, and 
of Mr. KinGLake’s inevitable tribute to the nature of things 
that makes all historians fallible; we will only say that 


posterity, if we guess rightly, will find his errors to have 
n in the main errors of nothing worse than excess of 
loyalty to friends and generosity to gallant enemies. We 
should be glad to think that in due time some fit hand 
(best of all if it were General Hamvey’s own) might make 
a selection of episodes from Mr. K1nciake's book after the 
manner of Napier’s Battles and Sieyes of the Peninsular 
War. Such a book, in portable compass, would be an ad- 
mirable companion for every young soldier. Whether it 
taught him the science of war or not, it would teach him 
the root of the matter, without which science is a dead 
thing ; it would show him (to borrow Naprer’s immortal 
phrase) “with what a strength and majesty the British 
“ soldier fights.” 
One thing is beyond controversy about Mr. Kinciake’s 
writings, that we have lost in him a great master of English 
rose. Asa narrator of deeds of arms he had not—as who 
1—the godlike fireof Narizr. But he had the genius (to 
recur to General Hamey’s words) of dlisentangling incidents 
from long-standing confusion, It is needless to tell readers 
of Lothen that he was a humourist of no mean rank ; and no 
careful reader of his History can fail to observe how this 
same faculty cheers the journey over dry places, or gives 
unexpected and terrible point to righteous indignation. 
Mr. Kixciake was fully capable of indignation wherever 
he saw bad faith or oppression ; where he saw them com- 
bined, his indignation was as vehement as that of the 
Napiers, and more biting. It may be that the passion 
of historic justice marred to some extent the artistic 
unity and proportions of Mr. Kixciake’s work; but, 
even if it be so, we cannot wish that the literature of 
English elevated prose—a kind of which we have not too 
many genuine modern examples--had been deprived of 


| such episodes. Taking into account the range, variety, 


and mastery of the work done by Mr. Kinciakeg, though 
in a nominally limited field, we shall find very few living 
writers qualified to judge him as equals. 

It is difficult to speak of Mr. KtvcLakE as a man for 
those who did not know him; for he was of those who are 
naturally distinguished everywhere without giving any one 
point to fix upon. A massive and powerful head, with an 
open and gracious countenance ; a carriage as of one who 
had dwelt in camps, yet without the least pretence of 
amateur soldiering; a lofty and simple nobility even in 
small things ; a power of descriptive talk which at its best 
might well be called genius, and all this adorned with the 
only ornament worthy of the wearer, a perfectly natura) 
habit of old-world courtesy which in a younger man might 
have been charged with affectation—such, as they occur 
to memory, are some of the traits which entered into 
the impression, only deepened by better acquaintance, 
that Mr, KiyGiake represented with a distinction of his 
own one of the finest types of man. Coming from Eton 
and Cambridge, he was a scholar as well as a gentleman, 
according to the old conception of scholarship, which we 
can by no means afford to lose, and for which the humanities 
were an end in themselves. It is the spirit of Homer, 
drawn at first hand from Homer himself, that lives in 
Mr. Kryciake’s celebration of the historic deeds of English- 
men at Balaclava and Inkerman. 


WHAT EVIDENCE MEANS. 


H® who says Christmas says, it is admitted, Dickens, 
and there are few more amiable passages in Dickens 
than that wherein Mr. Curistornern Nuspves teaches his 
little brother what oysters means. We, too, are amiable ; 
we, too, have little brothers. Their names are Mr. R. 
Boswortu Smita, of Harrow, and Mr. Price 
Hvucues, of Something Chapel, and we propose, as a 
Christmas or New Year or Twelfth Night exercise of 
kindliness, to show them what something means. That 
something is not so succulent as oysters; it is rarer ; 
but it is, perhaps, more important. It is always being 
talked about, and, like a great many other things that are 
always being talked about, its name is much more often 
taken in vain than not. It is the value of evidence. If 
the human race understood the value of evidence for one 
day, to parody for the thousandth time the old saying, the 
golden age would have arrived, and the best of all possible 
worlds would be in a better than possiblest condition. Let 


us do what we can to help on this happy consummation by 
indoctrinating the two little brothers—him of the hill and 
him of the plain—even against their will, on the point what 
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evidence means. The coincidence of demonstration on their 

of the necessity of this teaching is curious. It occurs 
in Mr. Boswortu Smirn’s article in the current number 
of the Contemporary Review on “ Englishmen in Africa,” 
and in Mr. Hueues’s answer to Mr. T. W. RussEtt in the 
Times of this day week. And so to it. 


There is much in Mr. Surrn’s article with which we have 
no space to busy ourselves. The bland manner in which 
he upbraids those who assume the innocence of Major 
Bartrevot and Mr, Jameson, and then proceeds himself to 
assume their guilt; the chatter about “‘conszience”; the 
almost incredible, but intensely characteristic, want of 
humour which makes him end by hoping that “she 
“ [Africa] is to be helped forward—Africa for the 
“ Africans to a natural development of her own—redo- 
“ lent alike of the people and of the soil,” shall concern us 
not. As for Mr. Smrrn’s hard language to Mr. Stan.ey, 
he is most welcome to use it. We fix, hammer and nail 
in hand, on one sentence only :—“ If the accounts which 
“reach us may be relied on (and some of them, I would 
“ remark, notably those of Mr. Bonny and of Assap Farran, 
“ bear every internal mark of truthfulness and accuracy).” 
That willdo. We will have a pleasant five minutes with 
Mr. Smirn (to borrow a phrase which, as used by Sir 
Repvers of Assap bimself, sets Mr. 
tating) on this point. The accounts of Assap and of Mr. 
Bonny bear to Mr. Smita “ every internal mark of truthful- 
“ness and accuracy.” Now these documents have been 
public property for months. We do not now express any 
opinion whether they are confirmed externally by other 
evidence, by probability, or by anything of that kind in- 
ternally. But theirstateisthis. Assap Farran’s accounts 
arethree. The first account made certain statements. The 
second account explicitly declared those statements to be 
false, adding that he made them because his questioners 
would go on questioning, and “he had to say what they 
“ wanted him to say.” The third retracted the retractation, 
and practically assigned the same motive for it. This is 
not disputable; it is not matter of opinion; it is not 
matter of argument. Assan’s first statement might be 
true, and it would remain. Yet such a witness, twice self- 
accused of lying, has, according to Mr. Surrn, every internal 
mark of truthfulness and accuracy. Mr. Surra has, indeed, 
triumphed over and gone beyond the old fallacy of the 
Liar. According to him, if you say you lied, and then say 
you lied when you said you lied, this proves that you spoke 
the truth. Now for Mr. Bonny. Here, again, we express 
on this occasion no opinion as to the substance of Mr. 
Boyny’s testimony. Its internal marks of truthfulness and 
accuracy are all we care for. Now these internal marks 
are, again without dispute, the admitted suppression of truth 
at certain times, and the assertion of contradictory and in- 
consistent things about the same event at different times. 
We repeat we have now nothing to do with the substan- 
tial truth of Mr. Bonny’s statements. The important thing 
is, that every internal mark of truthfulness and accuracy, 
according to Mr. Smrrn, includes not telling the whole 


_ truth, on one admitted occasion, and considerable difference 


of version on others. 

Mr. Smita may stand down and Mr, Hucues come up. 
We must quote his own words :— 

Mr. T. W. Russell uses similar arguments, but in a serious spirit. I will 
answer his straight questions, buat first of all I must protest against his 
astounding statement that “Mr. Price Hughes is engaged every day in 
preaching a gospel, the truth of which he well knows could not be esta- 
blished according to the rules of evidence in any Court of law.’ I wish 
Mr. Russell had been with me last night at a meeting of about 200 Chris- 
tian working-men in Soho. They had heard of his amazing statement, and 
were unanimously anxious to appear as personal witnesses in any Court 
anywhere of the power of Jesus Christ to save the most degraded and the 
most miserable of men, here and now, from: all their woes. I am ready, at 
six hours’ notice, to produce 500 witnesses who will establish, “ according to 
the rules of evidence,” the gospel I preach ; and when their cross-exami- 
nation is over, I shall be ready with 500 more, and so on without cessa- 
tion, as long as the Court exists. 


Now we shall again not busy ourselves here with Mr. 
Russe.t. His illustration may have been an unwise one, 
though the great majority of orthodox opinion has always 
been with him ; but that is neither here nor there. Nor 
shall we either expect on the other side or avail ourselves 
on our own of any quibble about “the gospel J preach.” 
We suppose that Mr. Hucnes means Christianity, as a 
whole. And that being so, Mr. Hucnes actually thinks 
that, if he can get two hundred Christian working-men to 
come and swear that Christianity is true, this, “ according 
“to the rules of evidence,” proves that it is trae. This is, in 
its way, a very interesting statement, because it enables us 
to understand the attitude of persons like Mr. Hven Price 


Hvauzs in reference to all political and many non political 
questions. But in itself it is simply amazing, and viewed 
in certain lights, not a little disquieting. Although Mr. 
Hvaues is certainly a fanatic, we suppose that in the ordi- 
nary relations of life he is compos of body and mind. He 
can carry, we take it, a spoon to his mouth without missing 
the way, and when he has to pay his butcher's bill; he does 
not mistake it for a promissory note given him by 
somebody who owes him money. And yet, writing quite 
seriously, he thinks that examination and cross-examina- 
tion of a certain number of persons who are anxious 
to appear as personal witnesses in any tourt of the 
power of Jesus Curist [it is intensely disagreeable to us to 
drag such names into argument, but it is not our fault] 
to save the most degraded, can “ establish” the Gospel. 
This is compurgation v. evidence with a vengeance. What 
on earth could the two hundred, or the five hundred, or 
two hundred times five hundred, prove except that each of 
them thinks there is a power which can save him and 
thinks he is saved? The former may be a most sound, 
wholesome, and admirable belief, the latter a somewhat 
dangerous and premature delusion, or both may be sound. 
But where does the “proof” come in? Where is the 
“evidence”? What is “established” except the private 
fact of each man’s belief, on which, and which only, he is 
competent to give evidence ! 

Verily of our two little brothers we know not whose 
state is the more parlous, Mr. Hucues, it is clear, does 
not know what evidence means; he thinks that truth is 
what Joun Jones troweth. Mr. Smrrn, finding in certain 
evidence the very characteristics—contradiction, incon- 
sistency, even avowal of falsehood--which as evidence 
damn it, says that it bears every internal mark of truthful- 
ness and accuracy. He is, we think, in a shade the worse 
state of the two, for though he does not say “I believe 
“ Major Barrretor and Mr. Jameson to have been devils 
“ incarnate, therefore they were,” though he has a little 
more light on “ what oysters means” than Mr. Hucnes— 


-yet he sins as badly. Not to mention that his education 


ought to have taught him something about evidence, while 
in the other case we can hardly assume so much. But if 
the pair will take advice affectionately given, they will 
absolutely give up (arrangements might no doubt be made) 
the task of teaching in desk and pulpit, will throw their 
doctoral and pastoral robes away, will build or hire a cot- 
tage in the vale somewhere, and acquire some knowledge on 
the very simple question what evidence means. Which when 
they have done it is wonderful how much they will find it to be 
for their souls’ health, and for the soul’s health of all whom 
they may influence. For, after all, there are only three 
things worth anything in this world, or probably in any 
other—to feel what is beautiful, know what is true, and do 
what is good. And without understanding evidence it is 
stark impossible that a man should do any of the three. 
As for the power of Mr. Smira and Mr. Hucues to feel 
what is beautiful, there is no evidence before us save Mr. 
Sairn’s confession that he cannot appreciate the beauty of 
heroic death. But for the other two functions we are left 
with the mournfallest of conclusions as we contemplate Mr. 
Saira, like the Brahmin in the fable, taking the mangy 
dog of Assap Farran’s thrice-confessed lies for a fair white 
sheep, and Mr. Hvucnes triumphantly “ proving” the gospel 
by bringing two hundred working-men of Soho to swear it 
is 


MR. GLADSTONE VATICANIZES. 


the marvellous transformations which Mr. 
GLapsTonE has undergone, there is none more remark - 
able than that which has converted him into an abettor 
and accomplice of that Vaticanism which fifteen years ago 
he denounced with passion, and almost with fury. He 
has become the practical ally, in his Irish policy, of the 
despotism which he then denounced. The solemn words 
in which he pronounced the Roman Catholic Church—in the 
character given to it bythe Vatican Decrees—an organization 
at enmity with civil allegiance and political freedom, have 
not prevented him from doing his best to hand over to it 
the government of Ireland. ‘The strife in Ireland between 
the Home Rule factions is not between Mr. Parnect and 
his supporters, and the followers of Mr. O’Brien, Mr. 
Tim Heaty, or Mr. Justin McCartny. Behind Mr. Justin 
McCarrny, Mr. Tim Hearty, and Mr. Davirr are the 
Bishops ef Ireland, and behind the Bishops, of course, is 
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the Porz. Archbishop Croke and Archbishop 
have their differences with Lzo XIII., who is not only 
Pope, but rational and sober politician. But that is a 
question of time and person, and not of the office, and pro- 
bably before many years have elapsed another successor of 
the Fisherman will sit in St. Perer’s chair. The reign of 
Leo XIII. is a lucid interval in the later politics of the 
Papacy, on the permanence of which it would be foolish to 
reckon. In the main, the Porr and the Bishops of Ireland 
will be of one mind, The Vatican Decrees are little more than 
twenty years old. There are yet some of the Bishops and 
clergy of Ireland who were trained under a system different 
from that introduced in 1870, and who give “the newest 
“ religion,” as Mr. Guapstone called it, only a formal and 
reluctant homage. But ina few years they will be extinct, 
and the episcopate and priesthood of Ireland will be 
leavened through and through with that spirit of Vati- 
canism which Mr. Giapstonr denounced as the irreconcil- 
able foe of political and religious freedom, and as incom- 
patible with faithful civil allegiance. What the power of 
these men is, is shown by the result of the election for 
North Kilkenny. How unscrupulously they exercise that 
power was exhibited in the course of that election. Men 
who could write and read outside of the polling booth 
suddenly lost those accomplishments when they entered it, 
sud were obliged to make their marks as illiterates under 
the guilauce of priests, who seemed to mistake the little 
hoxes in which the electoral mysteries are completed for 
confessionals. To this coercion Mr. GiapstoneE, well know- 
ing what he is doing, proposes to hand over a large part of 
the future government of Ireland—probably the largest 
sare in it—and a power over the lives and fortunes of the 
Protestant minority of Ireland. The man who raised the 
warning is the man who, under the spur of a criminal 
einbition or with a capricious levity scarcely less criminal, 
invites the danger. 

Mr. Giapstonz, who throughout the Vatican pamphlets 
declared that he wrote not as a theologian but only as a 
politician. who saw in the Vatican Decrees a danger which 
threatened the peace of Europe and the internal safety of 
States, was careful to point out in what that danger 
consists. “The baleful power which is known by the 
“ phrase Curia Romana,” if it should entertain the idea 
of disturbing the of Europe to re-erect by force 
tue terrestrial throne of the Papacy, “ doubtless reckons 
“on the support in every country of an organized and 
“devoted party, which, when it commands the scales of 
“ politigal power, will promote interference, and when it is in 
“ 9 minority will work for securing neutrality.” Nor is the 
dauger confined to international politics. It is present in 
the interior of every country. “ As against the local sway 
“of the State, the power of the Popz is ubiquitous ; and 
“the whole of it can be applied at any point within the 
“ dominions of any State, although the far larger part of it 
“ does not arise within its borders, but constitutes in the 
“ strictest sense a foreign force. The very first condition of 
“ State rule is here vitally compromised.” Yet to this para- 
lysing power of the Porr, exercised through the Bishops, 
Mr. Giapsrone proposes to subject Ireland. In his elec- 
tioneering necessity he approaches it as a supplicant. Truly 
Vaticunism is avenged on its assailant. 

Mr. Gtapsrone cannot without self-contradiction urge 
that the danger is merely theoretical. He expressly com- 
batted this position in his Vatican pamphlets :—‘1 look 
“ abroad, and IJ find that now (1875) and in great part since 
“ the Vatican Decrees the Church ot Rome, through the Court 
“ of Rome, and its head, the Porr, is in direct feud with 
“ Portugal, with Spain, with Germany, with Switzerland, 
“with Austria, with Russia, with Brazil, and with most 
“of South Africa; in short, with the far larger part 
“ of Christendom.” In the case of Mr. Giapstone’s own 
Irish University Bill, which he then considered as paying 
the last instalment of the debt due from the Impe- 
rial Parliament to Ireland, and finally removing her 
from the way of English and Scotch legislation, which, 
however, we are told, she still blocks, he said :—“The 
“ Koman Catholic prelacy of Ireland thought fit to procure 
“ the wejection of that measure by the direct influence 
“ which they exercised over a certain number of Irish 
“ members of Parliament,” and by bidding for the support 
of the Tory Opposition. Yet it is to the Irish prelacy that 
Mr. Grapstone is now going down on his knees, and to 
whow he is offering a page, pooeabty a predominant, share 
in the future government of Ireland. The interference of 
the Church was not confined to projects of laws. Mr. 


GLapsTonE enumerated six instances occurring between 
1855 and 1875—six instances of the Porr declaring null 
and void laws passed by the Legislatures of Piedmont, 
Spain, Austria, Mexico, and New Grenada. “No more, I 
“ hope,” he adds, “ will be heard of the allegation that in 
“ two hundred years the Popes have not attempted to in- 
“ terfere with the Civil Powers of the world.” Mr. Grap- 
STONE now tells us that the Roman Catholics in Ireland have 
never interfered with the liberties of their Protestant 
fellow-subjects. Mr. Guapstone has probably not pushed 
his Irish researches so far back as the Irish Act of Settle- 
ment ; and since that time the Irish Catholics have had no 
opportunity of practising persecution. But Mr. GLADSTONE 
himself, fifteen years ago, controverted the view that the 
Roman Catholic Church had ever been tolerant where it 
had the strength to be intolerant, especially dealing with the 
case of Maryland, cited by Cardinal Mannrnc, and denying 
that the credit for the protection given to freedom of con- 
science there was due to the Roman Cathohe Church. It 
is for the electors of Great Britain, and especially for the 
Nonconformists of England and Wales, and the Presby- 
terians of Scotland, to consider whether they will hand over 
the government of Ireland, and with it the rights and in- 
terests of the Protestants of that country, to the Roman 
Curia and its agents, the Irish Bishops. The electors of 
Bassetlaw have answered the question put to them in the 
right way. It is to be hoped that the electors of Hartle- 
pool will answer it in the same manner, and as Mr. Giap- 
STONE himself answered it until it was necessary for him 
to buy the Irish vote. 


FRANCE. 


HE result of the Senatorial elections has given further 
confirmation to the belief that when the French 
Republic crushed General Bou.ancer it turned the corner, 
and has now a clear road before it. Only a few weeks ago it 
obtained an advantage by the distinct, though by no means 
enthusiastic, adhesion of Cardinal Laviceriz. Now half a 
score of the small minority of reactionary Senators have 
been replaced by Republicans. Some of the Clerical papers 
profess to see a connexion between the Cardinal’s con- 
version and the loss of the seats. These observers are no 
doubt, like old Dragoon Drover, in the enjoyment of that 
sharpness of faculty which stirred choler gives to man ; but 
they even more certainly see the Cardinal doing more than he 
haseverdone. His acceptance of the Republic is not a cause 
of the loss of the Senatorial seats, but only another con- 
sequence of what has caused that. When a Government 
has no enemy in front of it except parties which, from 
want of power or want of faculty, can no longer offer 
effective or even promising opposition, it may calculate on 
obtaining increasing support. A man must be very loyal, 
or very fanatical, or merely content to stand to his party 
for fashion’s sake, who can remain among the open enemies 
of the Republic now. The vast majority of men not being 
anything, even stupid, in the superlative degree, naturally 
fall into the habit of supporting the Government which, 
whatever its faults may be, can at least live, since they must 
have a Government of some kind. The return of M, Ferry 
for his native Vosges country is a creditable feature of the 
elections. It certainly shows that character still goes for 
something in France. Very little else which happens in that 
country now is so promising as the persistent vitality of 
this politician, who is both « man of parts and intensely 
unpopular, M. Fexry’s chance of office is small enough, but 
at least he has not been suppressed. As long as he is not 
kept out of public life, his ability and the great influence he 
has among the deputies an influence altogether out of 
proportion to his popularity in the country—will give him 
a certain amount of power. 

He will have ample opportunity to display his un- 
doubted capacity when the Senate has to take its share in 
dealing with the financial difficulties of the Republic and 
the Tariff Bill. It is unfortunately only too certain that 
bis influence will not be exerted on tle side of moderation 
or good sense in the treatment of the Church. The Clerical 
question remains the most hopeless of the olstacles in the 
way of a peaceful settlement of France. Mgr. Faerrei. 
is not the most judicious of men, but he was absolutely in 
the right when he told his clergy in his New Year's Day 
address that the recent vague talk about conciliation had 
had no practical results. How exceedingly touchy the 
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Government still is made by the slightest sign of what is 
considered Clerical contumacy has been just in 
the case of M. Pusor, head of the French of 


Saint Louis at Rome. During the elections of 1889 four 
Basque priests—M M. Drmarassary, Menpreoure, Hrevarr, 
and Mérrarfécuy—were suspended, or ordered to other. 
sures, by their bishop on the demand of the Govern- 
ment. Their offence was a real or alleged interference 
in elections on the wrong side. Like the vast : 
jority of the French provincial clergy, they were abso- 
lutely at the mercy of their Superior, who, being of 
what is called by Republicans a conciliatory character, 
punished them at the order of the Prefect. They have 
not—and, considering of what a stiff necked race they come, 
it would be strange if they had—submitted meekly to this 
correction. They have at least talked of appealing to the 
Pore. Apparently they had complained to M. Pvsot, 
who, though, as his name shows, not a Basque, belongs to 
their diocese of Bayonne. A short time ago he came home 
on private affairs, and, unfortunately for himself, and not 
very fortunately for the priests, he brought with him certain 
honorary distinctions for them from the Pore. The inci- 
dent was reported with some jubilation by Z’Univers. The 
glee of the Clerical paper was, though natural, not wise ; 
for it immediately brought punishment on the head of 
M. Pvsor. He was revoked from his post at Rome, 
which is a State appointment, as castigation for his 
vicious intromission between the Bishop of Bayonye and 
his clergy. M. Pusor, who has kissed the rod very 
meekly, pleads that he meant to conciliate only. It must 
be acknowledged that he went injudiciously to work, and 
also that the Roman Curia showed less than its usual tact 
in granting honours which were at once a snub to the 
Bishop of Bayonne and a rebuke both irritating and useless 
to the French Government. At the same time the ready 
anger of the Government shows how touchy it is at even the 
mildest display of Clerical independence. It is to be feared 
that the incident will not lead Mgr. Frerret to modify his 
opinion as to the futility of Republican conciliation. 


VESTRYDOM AND NOODLEDOM. 


ite may seem superfluous to congratulate a gentleman so 
much disposed to congratulate himself as Mr. W. C. 
Beaumont, of Westbourne Square. Nevertheless, as good 
deeds do not cease to be good because the doers are self- 
complacent, Mr. Beaumont deserves the thanks of all 
Londoners for having taken the bull by the horns, or 
Bumsie by the ears, in a cogent and successful manner, 
The whole race of “ porochial horficers ” will doubtless con- 
sider Mr. Beaumont as a mischievous busybody, intruding 
himself where he is not wanted, and putting people out 
just when they were comfortably settled. ‘The public will 
take a very different view. Mr. Beaumoyrt may or may 
not like “ having his name in the bill.” There are some 
higher tastes, as there are many lower. But it is just 
because so few suffering citizens can be found to take the 
trouble Mr. Beaumont has taken, and to bear the risk of 
unpopularity, for the benetit of their neighbours, that the 
chaotic blunders of London administration continue to 
be possible and to be perpetrated. Mr. Beaumont took out a 
summons against the Vestry Clerk of Paddington, and against 
the Paddington Vestry, for “ having failed to appoint or em- 
“ ploy a suflicient number of persons for the sweeping and 
“ cleansing of Westbourne Square and the approaches there- 
“ to, and for collecting and removing all ice and snow.” That 
the charge was true can hardly be disputed. Indeed, ifs it 
had not been, Westbourne Square would have formed a pe 
markable exeeption to an otherwise universal rule. When 
Katon Squave resembles the Mer de Glace in everything 
except loneliness and picturesqueness, why should West- 
bourne Square be an oasis of cleanliness and comfort? The 
Paddington Vestry appears to have asked itself this ques- 
tion, and to have decided that there was no plausibleanswer. 
But unfortunately Mr. Beaumonr forgot a very important 
principle. He did not sufticiently bear in mind the golden 
rule that, if you have to make pitch hot, you should make 
it boiling hot; and that, if you have to swab a deck, you 
should swab it as if Davy Jones were after you. He took 
proceedings wader 18th and 19th of the Queen, Chapter 120, 
commonly known as the Metropolis Local Mismanagement 
Act. But he did not go the right way to work. First ofall, he 
summoned the Clerk, Mr. Frank Derariper, with whom 


strong sympathies with vestrymen and ther ways, 


necessary to prosecute Mr. Deruripce personally. 
Mr. Bravwont, though a solicitor, at once fell into the 
trap, and withdrew the summons against Mr. Dermmumpir. 
There remained the summons against the Vestry iteelt, with 
which Mr. Beaumont elected to proceed. But here be was 
confronted with a singular anomaly of the law. It seems 
that a Vestry can be indicted, but cannot be committed for 
trial. So Mr. Partripez, having adroitly got rid of the 
first count, decided that he had no jurisdiction en the 
second. 

Mr. Poranp, who appeared for the Vestry, and scored a 
triumph on the point we have already named, ingenuously 
remarked that his argument was not a technical but a sub- 
stantial one. That, we presume, was why the <efendants 
retained Mr. Potanp at the expense of their constituents, 
and instructed him to raise the preliminary objection that 
the complainant had mistaken his remedy. There is, of 
course, nothing technical in saying, “ [t may be quite true 
“ that we have neglected our duty and failed to remove the 
“snow. But you have summoned us in the Police Court 
“ instead of indicting us at the Sessions.” That is2 “sub- 
“ stantial” argument. What a technical argument is we 
must profess ourselves at a loss to conjecture. Mr. Bzaumon'r, 
whose activity is, at all events, not prompted byill nature, said | 
thatit would hurt his feelings toindict his fellow-pariskioners. 
The sentimental difference, as opposed to the legal distane- 
tion, between summons and indictment is not perceptible 
to the naked eye. Nor does that unassisted organ readily 
perceive the meaning of Mr. Potanon’s statement that his 
clients were ready to go betore any impartial wu bunal. 
We should be extremely sorry to suggest that Mn Panr- 
RIDGE was not the embodiment of impartiality. but if he 
did lean in any direction, it was certainly not towards Mr. 
Beaumont, or the public in general. Mr. Beaumont was 
on stronger ground when he claimed the credit of having 
quickened the operation of the Vestry, and impreved the 
condition of the streets. The statistics which he «ited, and 
which were not assailed, tell their own tale. (in December 
27, when the snow was at its height, or depth, onty 
seventy-two casual labourers were in the employment ei 
the Paddington Vestry. On the 23th the summons was taken 
out, and on the 29th the number employed was two hundred 
and twenty-nine, which went up to three bundred and twelve 
on the 3oth. This is a solid result, and shows that Bumaex 
will move when adequate pressure is applied trom behind. 
Sometimes his energy takes a questionable turn, and snew . 
is thrown into the drains, as Mr. Beacucrort desersbed the 
other day. Sometimes, as in a recent case before Mn Curres- 
Bennett, the lowly dwellers in obscure by-streets are capri- 
ciously accused of not sweeping their own doorsteps. Any 
method of abating the nuisance is better than none at all. 
But a more primitive and barbarous system than that whieh 
throws the responsibility upon the individual householder 
cannot be conceived. it weuld be quite as reasonable ahd . 
quite as convenient if the ratepayer were required to hight 
the street lamp in front of his house, to provide: bimsell’ 
with water, and to protect himself against burglars. ‘. .. 


history of our troubles with fisheries and sealing 
on the American coasts, east and west, is as the 
history of a chronic, but not necessarily dangerous, disease. 
There is an incessant liability to attacks, and every new and 
then there is a crisis requiring treatment, and very terrible 
to persons of weak nerves. Of course, if the attack should 
ever occur when the proper treatment camndt be 7 hed 
«tangerous complications may ensue. In the conte of ‘this 
week the disease has broken out on both sides ; but happity, 
though persons of weak nerves have raised some*élaatour,” 
there is no reason to suppose that the crises will not pass: 
off as others have done. In Newfoundland theré has been © 
angry talk, and there have been threats of corpérate wmon 
with the United States, and what not. Evérything whieh 
it is possible to say on this subject has been ‘sid here 
already. Newfoundlanders will probably listen to 
us; but we may recommend them to listen to the Pépal- 
lijue Frangaise, which may be taken to speak Witt some 
authority as an exponent of the French view. - This paper 


he had exchanged amenities in the columns oi the 7im-s. q 
Mr. 
asked, with an appearance of guileless innocence, whether 1 { 
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has remarked with perfect truth that it is very doubtful 
whether “the United States, however anxious they may 
“be to eliminate the European Powers from the New 
“ World, will consent to accept the heritage of so embar- 
“ yassing @ question as that of the French shore fisheries.” 
This is common sense. After al), a treaty is a treaty, and 
cannot be torn’ up at will. If the Newfoundlanders peti- 
tion Her Maszsry’s Ministers to give the French the treaty, 
and absolutely nothing beyond it, they will then, indeed, 
be making a most reasonable request. The efforts of the 
Cabinet to come to a friendly settlement with France have 
assuredly not been fruitful of satisfactory results. 

The parallel dispute on the Western coast has also reached 
and has not quite passed through another crisis. If the 
gossips had come within reach of speaking the truth, we 
should have been last Monday just about to begin a war. 
There was talk of ultimatums, and of the despatch of fleets. 
But it soon appeared, as most sensible people were sure it 
would, that there was no such matter. The British Govern- 
ment had sent no ultimatum to Washington. It had only 
informed Mr. Briatve that Her Mavsesty’s Government 
must hold the Government of the United States responsible 
for all the consequences of any further seizures of sealers in 
Behring Sea. This is the kind of message which might be 
an ultimatum in conceivable circumstances, but is not in 
the circumstances which now exist. At the present mowent 
Mr. Brarne has sent in what seems to be an offer to 
submit to arbitration the very zeference which he refused 
to accept a few weeks ago. Mr. Buiarve is, therefore, not 
apoiling for a fight. He has, with a natural desire to ap- 
pear original, split up Lord Savispury’s one clause into five, 
which are mostly repetition and surplusage. The question 
to be referred to the arbitrators is simply whether Russia 

any sovereign rights over the whole of Behring 
Sea which it could cede to the United States. We have 
agreed to refer this point to arbitration, and, since the 
United States Government is also willing, as appears 
from the clauses of Mr. Buiarve’s draft references, all that 
remains to do would seem to be to choose the arbiter. Con- 
sidering what our experience of this method of settling 
disputes has been, we think the decision to use it unfor- 
tanate, The decision which will necessarily be given by 
judges who will be influenced by purely political considera- 
tions will only too probably be unfavourable to the State 
which is most likely to keep its temper and its word. In 
that case we shall soon have British Columbia, if not the 
whole of the Dominion, as discontented as Newfoundland, 
and in a much better position to give effect to its ill- 
humour. If the decision is in our favour, it will be revenged 
by renewed . fiscal measures against Canada. The truth is 
that there is a certain hollowness about all discussion of this 
question and most others between England and the United 
States. The things themselves are of small importance and 
easy to settle, but they drag on and dragon. There is a 
permanent necessity for both American parties, and for the 
Republicans in particular, to possess some means of pleasing 
the Irish vote by insolence to England. The fishery and 
sealing difficulties serve the turn admirably, and that is 
why they were not settled long ago, and why they always 
become monotonously acute on the approach of a Presi- 
dential election. This is the real meaning of Mr. Biarne’s 
logic-chopping, his timely discoveries of important papers, 
and the swagger of his newspaper men about the “ inter- 
“ national bully of the world.” If the Foreign Office were 
directed by Mr. Scunapuorst, and Mr. Scunapuorst were 
nothing without, say,a German refugee vote, Germany 
would have just this class of difficulty with us. 


MR. BOOTH-CLIBBORN ON “THE FAMILY.” 


of desultory and rather aimless correspondence, while 
Mr, Wit114m Boors passes from one provincial platform to 
another, upon the congenial enterprise of im- 
i in Frank Swirn’s ex- 

is resignation tem a long-drawn 
statement of facts from a “ Major” _—-? 7 which 
Mr, Surru has responded at remorseless length, showing 
that Mr: Orsporne wrote without knowledge in some par- 
ticulars, and with Boothian obscurity as to others. And, 
as if this visitation were not sufficiently heavy, Mr. Bootu- 
Cursporn has contributed what may be called a seven- 
league letter in reply to Professor Huxtry’s “ seven-letter 
“attack.” In this portentous document the real question 


at issue—-the reasonableness of the Darkest England 
scheme and Mr. Witttam Boorn’s qualifications as abso- 
lute controller of its finances and its working—is left 
entirely untouched. Mr. Boora-Ciisporn indulges in 
much vapouring about the honour and integrity of 
“the family,” and about the “ great, sound, truthful 
“heart” that beats in the bosom of the Salvation Army. 
But he does not attempt to show how Mr. WiLuam 
Bootn’s peculiar manipulation of statistics, to name one 
subject of Mr. Locn’s criticism, may be reconciled with 
the beating of that truthful heart. Mr. Bootu- 
Curpporn declares that he was induced to take up his 

n because certain “calumnious imputations” had in- 
tensified the death-bed sufferings of Mrs. Boorn, and such 
calumnious imputations were reproduced by Mr. HvuxLey 
under the term “Jesuitical practices.” Now, considering 
the interval of time between the death of Mrs. Bootu 
and the appearance of Mr. Hvxtey's letters, it must 
be admitted that Mr. Boor - Cuppory’s indignation 
was mitigated by an extraordinary reticence. In this 
left-handed endeavour to connect Mr. Hux.ey's charge 
of Jesuitical practices with the last moments of a 
long-suffering and doubtless worthy woman, we fear we 
cannot detect the beating of the great, sound, truthful 
heart of the Salvation Army. It seems too much of an 
appeal to the prejudices or passions of sentimentalists. For, 
it is necessary to point out, Mr. Hvuxvey’s observations on 
Jesuitical practices form but one portion, and by no means 
a leading portion, of his main argument for non-subscription 
to the Darkest England scheme. Mr. Bootu-Ciipporn 
simply evades that argument when he bases his reply on 
this narrow issue, and wanders into all kinds of extraneous 
matter, such as the honesty of his Quaker ancestors, the 
success of the Army in litigation, and the accuracy of the 
Times’ criticism. On this last subject Mr. Booru-CiipporN 
is, for once, entertaining. “‘I am no agriculturist,’ says 
Mr. Boorn proudly”; and on this sentence Mr. Boorn- 
Curpsorn asks “ What right has this critic to say ‘ proudly’ 
“rather than humbly!” We imagine that the jaunty 
tone habitual to Mr. Bootrn when discussing big schemes 
that involve serious business transactions suggested this 
offending adverb. But, as a matter of fact, the state- 
ment “ I am no agriculturist ” might well be permitted 
to stand unadorned, in its naked absurdity, as the 
entirely superfluous confession of the promoter of the 
Farm Colony. As to Mr. Boornu-Ciipporn’s statements 
concerning Mr. Hopcres, “The New Papacy,” and the 
penitent Mr. Sumver, we may confidently leave them to 
Mr. Hvxtey's consideration. We have never attached 
much importance to the statements of past members of the 
Salvation Army, finding sufficient condemnation of the 
Darkest England scheme in Mr. Boorn’s crude and sensa- 
tional volume, and in the peculiar customs that prevail in 
the Army. 

The position which Mr. Boors-Cirpporn assumes is 
intelligible only on the assumption of Boorn infallibility. 
If Mr. Wi1114M Boorn is infallible, it is obvious that he is 
a person not to be criticized, and it is only upon this 
assumption that we can understand the silence of Mr. 
Boorn-Ciisporn with respect to criticism. Archdeacon 
Farrar, to judge from certain “ just uttered” words of his, 
quoted by Mr. Boorn-Ciippory, appears to accept this 
childish dogma, and is clearly resolved to close his ears to 
all adverse criticism of the Boorn scheme. Archdeacon 
Farrar’s language is uncommonly like that of the angry boy 
in Ben Jonson's comedy. “ The many enemies of the Army,” 
he says, “ have taken pains to supply me with all the hos- 
“ tile pamphlets which have been written against them by 
“one or two disappointed officers, who, for one reason 
“or another, have left the service.” From this it is 
tolerably certain that the Army is being found out, and 
its methods are getting unpopular—or the almost uni- 
versal favour of which Mr. Boorn effusively speaks is 
a delusion. And it is equally clear that those one or two 
disappointed officers must be very active pamphleteers. 
Perhaps they still profit by their late employment as sales- 
men in the Army. But does Archdeacon Farrar regard 
Mr. Locn asa disappointed ex-officer of the Army? Has 
the many-headed enemy supplied him with a copy of Mr. 
Locn’s pamphlet? If he has been so supplied—and we 
can scarcely doubt that he has—it would surely better be- 
come him to study that excellent little book than to make 
wild accusations of ‘“‘sneers and insults” against everybody 
who declines to accept the dogma of Booru infallibility. 
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STRIKES. 


T must unfortunately be confessed that everybody was 
too hopeful about the collapse of the Scotch strike at 
the end of last week. The Companies had, indeed, defeated 
the attempt of the men to suspend all work and had gained 
ground. They have gained steadily since and continue 
resolute, but they cannot yet be said to have won com- 
pletely. Although some of the strikers have come back, 
and the places of others have been filled up, often by 
Englishmen from the Midlands who had themselves been 
replaced by Scotchmen after a former strike, the Com- 
panies have still many vacancies to fill. The passenger 
traffic is carried on with success; but, as business revives, 
or should revive, after the New Year holidays, there 
will certainly be some difficulty for a time in dealing 
with the goods traffic. Then, again, which is a bad sign, 
the Scotch authorities have not shown the resolution 
with which they were at first credited when confronted by 
disorder. There has certainly been weakness at Mother- 
well, and the Corporation of Glasgow appear to have been 
somewhat slack in giving support to the officers of the law 
who were employed in the evictions. It has been necessary 
to send for police from Lancashire. A strike which has 
brought English drivers on to Scotch lines, and English police 
into Scotch towns has certainly already had results of which 
Scotchmen have no occasion to be proud. As for the men 
themselves, they have certainly done their utmost to prove 
that there is no foundation for the touching belief ot Mr. 
Boyp Kryyear, that nine thousand earnest Scotchmen cannot 
possibly do wrong. They have added to the dishonesty of 
throwing up their places without warning, in disregard of 
contracts, such violent offences as rioting, murderous 
assaults, and attempts at that particularly dastard crime, 
the wrecking of trains. They are listening to rascal agita- 
tors, who recommend shirking work and copious lying by 
word and deed as legitimate resources in a trade quarrel. 
The consciences of earnest men—Scotch and other—seem 
to be fearfully and wonderfully made. Whether the Com- 
panies do ultimately win thoroughly, or are driven to some 
compromise, if any can be found, it is clear that there is a 
spirit abroad among Scotch workmen which will give 
further trouble yet. 

The strike, lock-out, insubordination, protest, or what- 
ever else it may be, which has occurred among the second- 
division clerks in the Post Office, is no doubt one sign, 
among others, of the general and increasing unruliness of 
all who work for weekly wages. These men have acted on 
the now popular theory that whoever feels himself aggrieved 
in any way has a right to cause whatever inconvenience he 
pleases to his eiwployers. It also appears that they share the 
common dislike of workmen to female labour. They would, to 
judge of some of their complaints, have sympathized heartily 
with the egregious attempt made a few years ago to deprive 
the pit-mouth girls of the means of gaining an honest 
livelihood. But there are some features of the strike, or 
whatever it is, which are peculiar to troubles in Govern- 
ment offices. The two hundred clerks who have been 
suspended, without pay, had refused to do extra work when 
ordered. Their contention is that by an Order in Council 
their day’s work is seven hours, and that the Posrmasren- 
GENERAL has always maintained that overtime is purely 
voluntary. It is their complaint that they are called upon 
to do a great deal more than they like of the most severe 
kind. They therefore refused one night, with intent to bring 
this alleged freedom to do or not to do overtime to the test. 
Now it is highly probable that they have been most contuma- 
cious, and have merely seized a pretext to put pressure on 
their superiors, in order to extort better general terms of work 


and pay. But, whatever their characters and motives may — 
even such well-worn subjects as the “ Hygiene of Infancy 


be, it seems impossible to deny that they have a technical 
case. Except in a Government office, it is generally under- 
stood that work which is voluntary may be done or not 
done at will. If not, it ceases to be voluntary. The moral 
of this is, not that these ‘sea lawyers” are in the right, 
but that it is absurd to engage second division or any 
division clerks on terms other than those which prevail in 
a bank or merchant's office. The contumacious two hundred 
would never have had their excuse if no Order in Council 
had limited their work to seven hours a day, and the Posr- 
MASTER-GENERAL had not declared that overtime was volun- 
tary. Why cannot Civil Servants, like other clerks, be 
hired to do all the work needed, with liberty to give up 
their places if they do not like it? Possibly an uneasy 
feeling that the Order in Council and his own rather hasty 


expressions are partly responsible for the clerks’ error has 
helped to ‘nduce Mr. Rarkes to let them off so easily. On 
no other ground can we account for the decision to let them 
return to work if only they will say they are sorry, and 
with no worse punishment than the loss of a week’s pay. 
We cannot acovunt ut all for Mr. Rarkes’s most unnecessary, 
and, indeed, absurd, reassertion of his statement that over- 
time is voluntary, accompanied as it is by the proviso that 
the clerks must do it willy-nilly. 


DEMOGRAPHERS IN COUNCIL, 


[T must not surprise the distinguished signatories of the 
appeal which appeared in the newspapers of the day 
before yesterday if the undertaking which they desire to 
promote is regarded with some mixture of feelings by 
a considerable section of the public. This is not wholly 
due to the somewhat unfortunate style and title of 
the scientific deliberative body for whose meeting in 
this country at some time during the present year 
it is desired to provide the requisite funds; though 
it must be admitted that an “ International Congress 
“of Hygiene and Demography” has a smack of the de- 
funct Social Science Congress about it which is the reverse 
of appetizing. Inventors of a new graphy cultivated by 
a new set of graphers are viewed with a not unnatural 
suspicion in these days ; and the impression they produce is 
even less reassuring when their brand-new science has 
been handicapped with a name which, if not absolutely 
meaningless, cannot possibly be made to carry the weight 
of meaning which it is apparently intended to convey. 
Still we, of course, admit that it was not so much the 
“ viewiness ”. of its subjects as the twaddlesome mode of 
treatment which was permitted and encouraged in the 
discussion of them which brought just contempt upon the 
Social Science Congress ; and there is, no doubt, good reason 
to expect that fussy incompetence and mediocrity will not 
be permitted to exalt their horn among the assembled 
Hygienists and Demographers. This, no doubt, may make 
all the difference in dealing with, for instance, such a group 
of subjects as “ the regulation of industrial occupations from 
“a health point of view, including the length of hours of 
“ Jabour in different occupations ; the influence of dwellings 
“ upon Jabour and the effect of large cities on the health of 
“ the population ; the influence of the health condition of the 
“ people, and the effect of different sorts of food and of wages 
“upon the efficiency of labour.” One can well imagine 
with how unerring an instinct the “ Social scientist ” would 
have seized upon the opportunity offered by these topics 
for bestowing his tediousness upon an assembly of his 
fellow-bores. Yet, at the same time, one would be slow 
to deny that they are each and all of then: questions upon 
which there is a certain, though perhaps a limited, amount 
of genuine expertise in existence, the results of which it 
would be well to collect, co-ordinate, and submit to expert 
criticism. 

Other questions there are, too, of joint concern to. the 
politician, the jurist, and the sanitarian, which are, at any 
rate in this threefuld aspect of them, new to discussion, and 
on which it would seem not @ priori improbable that the 
deliberations of an International Congress might throw 
light. Such, for example, are the questions of “ State 
“hygiene or the duty of the Government towards the nation 
“in regard to health, and the machinery necessary for dis- 
“ charging that duty ; and the duties of communities towards 
“each other in regard to questions of health, and towards 
“the individuals of which they are composed.” Nor need 
we question the abstract potentialities of value which may 
attach to a well-informed and business-like discussion of 


“and Childbood, and the Hygiene of Houses and Towns.” 
The consideration which really suggests the main doubt 
as to the utility of the project which we have been examin- 
ing arises upon almost the opening sentence of the appeal 
which has been issued by its promoters. Six of these 
Congresses have been held, they tell us, trom time to time 
in the principal capitals of Europe, the last meeting having 
taken place in Vienna. Six such Congresses have been 
held, and yet the word “ Demography’ is now heard for 
the first time, we imagine, by many thousands of Her 
Masesty’s subjects who have had the privilege of an in- 
troduction to—which may or may not have ripened into 
& permanent acquaintance with—the Greek language ! 
It is possible, of course, that, as a consequence of the 
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labours .of these six Congresses, we have been all of |Lioyp, R.N., of the Elswick Works, who was not only 


us, aeguiring ic knowledge, in an innocence 
like that of M. Jourparn, ever since. But it certainly 
seems more probable that the five-times-renewed delibera- 
tions of this learned body have left matters very much 
where they were before, and that the state of public, and 
possibly even. of scientific, knowledge of the various subjects 
classified under the head of demography has not materially 
advanced. And,in that view of the case, it will be no great 
wonder if those who are now invited to provide funds for 
defraying the expense of a seventh Congress may entertain 
doubts of receiving value for their money. It is no busi- 
ness of ours, however, to encourage such scepticism, and, in 
a spirit, therefore, of faith rather than conviction, we may 
wish the project success. 


MORE GUNS. 
EASONS which have often been set forth in the 


Saturday Review prohibit us from feeling any par- | 
ticular enthusiasm cn hearing that Government has decided | 


at last to give the navy the desired control over the supply 


of its own weapons. We have seen so many reorganizations | 
which were to give such admirable results, to make adminis-_ 


tration uniform, and really to pin responsibility down at 
last, and Lave so uniformly found the old complaints coming 
up with » new face after a year or two, that this reform 


also leaves us but tepid. It is to be noted that this scheme 


provides for the transfer of officials from War Office to 
Admiralty, and for the division of wharves between the 
departments. The same men will, therefore, do the work 
in two bodies instead of one, and an opening will be made 


for conflicts of authority. Naval and military officers are © 
doubtiess most zealous and gallant gentlemen; but ex-— 


perience shows that, when they are put side by side in this 
fashion, they devote a good deal of care to seeing each that 


the other man does not step over the chalk-line. It would | 
not surprise us if within a year and a day we hear loud | 


calls for a return to unity of administration. For the rest, 
the question who is to supply the guns is of no im 
ig Comparison witi this other—namely, whetber the gun- 
maker is or is not going to devote himself to the making of 
more sensible guns than he has turned out of late. 


present at the trial, but made, or helped to make, the gun. 
He reports that the damage done was confined to the band, 
| and is comparatively trifling. In fact, the gun could have 
| been fired again quite safely, though the authorities would 
not believe it. This Captain Ltoyp knows, because he was 
there, and also because he was at the making of that 
gun, and is therefore sure it isa good one. Did Captain 
Luoyp ever relieve the tedium of life at sea by reading 

y ANBRUGH, and if so, does he remember a certain conversa- 
tion between a shoemaker and Lord Forrincton! If not, 
we recommend him to read the Ae/apse. It is capital fun. 
The i50-ton crane has whisked off that maligned 110-ton 
gun, and H.M.S. Sens Pareil has lost half her grinders. 
Probably she can bite quite as well with what is left. 


MR. ASQUITIT ANSWERED AT LAST. 


is, no doubt, fitting that the most inquisitive of Mr. 

Grapstoxt’s followers on the subject of his Home Rule 
policy should be one of the first to express an opinion when 
it is made known. Mr. Asevitn, who, it will be remem- 
bered, added some inches of stature to a “ rising reputation” 
by “ wanting to know, you know,” what his leader’s new 
plans for dismembering the United Kingdom meant, and who 
failed signally, it will also be remembered, in overcoming the 
_ reticence of that distinguished political vivisector, has now 
had his curiosity gratified. Mr. Guapstone has not dis- 
closed the Gladstonian Irish policy, but Mr. Parvett has. 
It is a singular and rather picturesque incident—this 
sudden emission of an answer, not from the vainly-solicited 
oracle itself, but from a dismissed priest withdrawing in 
high resentment from the shrine of the god; but on this 
aspect of it we have now no time to linger. There, how- 
ever come by, is the response that Mr. Asquitn sought for ; 
and one is naturally a little interested to know what he 
makes of it. He has just been addressing the Manchester 
Reform Club on the subject, and it turns out, somewhat to 
our surprise, that, while he makes something decidedly 
unsatisfactory of the reply itself, so far as it discloses 
Grapstone’s contemplated Home Rule programme, 
| With its limitations, he, nevertheless, appears to be emi- 
_nently satisfied with the general position of the Home 


On tixis point it would be well if we could obtain some | Rule question as that reply has left it. He is quite sure 


assurances. It uw true that an excellent has been 
made this week of the performances of the g'2 B.-L. gun 


| that he and his party ought to proceed resolutely with the 
| Separatist undertaking ; for it would be a “great and un- 


at Singapore. It cut a ta flagstaff at an estimated | “ Surpassable infamy” to take advantage of a temporary 
range of 6,435 sadiies hie, says the capeieen, conan | and transient trouble among their fellow-workers in Ireland 


what * formidable weapon it is in well-trained hands. | fr the purpose of letting it drop. At the same time he 


Some remarks on this feat of aiming at a flagstaff 3} miles 
off have been made by no less a critic than Muncuausen von 
Verne, which we need not repeat. Indeed, it does not 
clearly appear that the target flagstaff was aimed at, but 


| cordially approves of the drumming-out of Mr. Paryett— 
| which, by the way, was the sole cause of the “ temporary and 
| “ transient trouble” to which he refers. And, finally, he is 


| of opinion, first, that “it would be desirable before the next 


only that xt was hit, which in reality means that the target | “ general election to give a general outline of the Home 


was missed. Now many guns and most gunners are com- 
peteut to miss a target. A less brilliant, but more sub- 
stantual, piece of good news is the rearming of H.M.S. 
Thunderer with guns which can be handled without the 
use of kydraulic machinery. Point is given te this change 
for the better by the simultaneous report that a hydraulic 
cylinder im the turret of H.M.S. Camperdown has, 


“ Rule Bill” ; secondly, that it would be absurd to tell the Irish 
| people that they are “fit to govern themselves,to have a 
_“ Legislature, and even an Executive, of their own,” and yet 
| that they are not to be trusted with “such a fundamental 
| “ matter as the control and appointment of the police” ; 
and, thirdly, that no Home Ruler can intelligibly presume 
to deny to an Irish Legislature the power of dealing with 
the land question which “ lay at the root of all the social 


in consequence of the severe frost, and partly | 
“ fe one causes,” become eracked. ‘The delicate |“ Prosperity and distress of Ircland, 

“ mechanism " could not, it seems, stand the weather. A | Here it seems to us isa very agreeable salad of a poli- 
second and more soothing report is to the effect that tical creed. It is composed, apparently, in equal pro- 
the guu—-a 67-tonner could be “worked if necessary,” portions of the belief that it is legitimate for Englishmen 
and the Camperdown is to go to sea with her cracked to dictate to the Irish in matters which concern themselves 
hydraulie cylinder. This means, we take it, that, as alone, and of the view that it is monstrous to do so in 
we ace at peace, and likely to remain so, there has matters which are of as intimate concern to England as 
appeared to be no great harm in sending ber to sea with a | they are to Ireland; of a desire that a general outline of 
quaker. A little tume ago we weve assured that bydraulic the Home Kule Bill showld be given before the next 
machinery is preferable to man's arms because it has no general election, and of a recognition of the fact that the 
nerves. it would seem, however, that it is not without outline has been given already, and that it emphatically 
susceptibility to cold. Even a blue-jacket could do nothing won't do; of a declaration that Mr. Giapsvone’s Home 
more weak than become cracked in cold weather. In the | Rule ought to be prosecuted, and of an acknowledg- 
meantime there has arisen a pretty conflict of authority as ment that two of its principal limitations are “ absurd,” 
to the eztent of the damage done to the 110-+on gun of | It is here, perhaps, that the singularly piquant charm of the 
H.MS. Sans Pareil. According to the 7imes, examina- | mélange is most perceptible. There is, indeed, something 
tion has shown that the gun was even more seriously delicious in @ political creed whose compounder and ex- 
hurt than had at first been supposed. Not only was pounder express contempt for the absurdity of saying 
the steeagthening band cracked, but the muzzle is so | that a ular community, who are to have legislative 
damaged that “it is possible to look right into the coils.” independence, should not be allowed to control their own 
‘Lo thus bas come an answer from Captain Enwaxp W. | police, while at the same time he is vehemently asserting 
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the right of an English politician to limit their bare 
right—which they enjoy, or used to enjoy, even in their 
present enslaved condition—of choosing their own leader. 
A great cause, says Mr. Asquirn, is being sacrificed to 
satisfy the ignoble egotism of a single man. A more 
ludicrous description in the mouth of a Radical of the 
conduct of a man who is asserting the right of Irishmen 
to assert their own liberty of choosing their own political 
representatives can hardly be conceived. What would Mr. 
AsquiTa, we may ask, propose to do if a Home Rule Bill 
were about to be passed, and the leader, who may not lead 
an Irish party, were about to be acclaimed the chief of a 
“nation” ? He does not tell us, nor does Mr. GLapsToNE, 
for whom the question is yet more awkwaril. 


MR. CHARLES KEENF. 


ag death of Mr. Charles Keene on Sunday last is a grievous 
loss to the artistic staff of Punch, and will be deeply felt 
by the many thousands who have delighted in the admirable 
drawings which this genial humourist contributed to that journal 
during the last forty years. Mr. Keene, born at Hornsey in 
1823, abandoned legal study and entered upon the work of his 
life by an apprenticeship to the well-known firm of engravers, 
Messrs. Whymper, for whom he designed, among other work, a 
series of drawings for Robinson Crusoe. His training was very 
similar to that of most distinguished artists in black and white. 
He attended a school in Clipstone Street, Fitzroy Square, and he 
was a member of a sketching club, and it would appear an in- 
dustrious member. Mr. Harry Furniss, who is wont to be 
vigorous in his denunciation of Academic neglect with regard 
to designers in black and white, may well take comfort trom 
Mr. Keene’s edueational training and artistic career. Mr. Keene 
did not spend, or waste, three years at the ordinary schools, or 
at any of the art schools afliliated to the departmental centre of 
South Kensington, in drawing from life or from the antique—a 
arative course which may be said to be equivalent to learning 

to draw. His training was obviously excellent, and of the same 
kind that has made excellent artists before him. His education 
was under his own control, and perfected outside all schools of 
art, public or private. His career is one more example of the 
factitious importance attached to education by educationalists 
who favour the doctrine that education can endow aspiring youth 
with all the gifts and virtues under Heaven, whereas it does no 
more, as now authorized, than to smooth the path for mediocrity. 
No one, for example, who examines the annual fruits of national 
art, as abundantly subjected to view at South Kensington, can 
doubt that our modern system of artistic education is one of the 
great levelling influences of the day. We shudderto think what 
strange transmutation or blighting Mr. Keene’s humour might 
have suffered if this delighttul artist had passed through the 
Academic mill. And no one, surely, can believe that such 
training could have added any virtue to the power, the brilli- 
ancy, the wonderful expressiveness of his draughtsmanship. If 
he was one of those draughtsmen who become kings, his crown- 
ing came to him entirely in his own right. After his appren- 
ticeship to Messrs. Whymper, Mr. Keene became associated with 
other clever young men who assisted in the illustration of Once 
@ Week, and subsequently contributed to other illustrated papers 
and periodicals. ‘The merits of his book illustration have to 
some extent failed to attract general notice, owing principally 
to the more extensive and more remarkable character of the 
work executed for Punch, Mr. Keene’s connexion with Punch 
began as long ago as 1850, and, after the death of John 


Leech, from Mr, Mark Lemon’s editorship to that of Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, his inimitable drawings were continuously produced, | 


almost week by week, until last August, when failing health 
compelled him to relax his labours. That he was the most popular 
of artists among artists, and the very soul of geniality, as man and 
as artist, are facts that reveal themselves to any sympathetic ob- 
serverof his work, His drawings need but the most cursory reminder 
to quicken the spirit of humour, be the scene the Scottish moors, 
the streets of London, the Volunteer review or parade. The 
merest hint, as is true of Hogarth, suflices to win the most laggard 
memory and to thaw the most dull, Ile made of the London 
cabman, in all the varieties of his class, a study of profound 
humour, ever-fresh and ever-diverting. The power of facial ex- 
pression in his drawings of street-life was so admirable that no 
appended legend or text could do justice to it, as may be readily 
proves by consulting his battles of wits in which ca figure, 
is altercations in omnibuses or railway carriages, his small 
_— chatling the stout City man, his Thames angler baited by 
iday-makers, his ’Arry in foreign parts, his Manchester man 
in the Lake District, and many another delightful portraiture. 
The obscure and fast-lecaying society that haunts the old- 
fashioned City chop-house he knew and depicted as none has ever 
known or sonia before or since, From Temple Bar eastward 
to Leadenhall Market this curious phase of life is perpetuated in 
his drawings with marvellous completeness, To cite exam 
of their humour is indeed superfluous, Those who think 
Charles Keene's versatility was less than Leech’s may perbaps 


modify that opinion when a thoroughly representative -ollection 
of his drawings is exhibited. His pen-and-ink work bas, up te 
the present, been but little subjected to public admiration and 
competition in sale-rooms or exhibition galleries; but it has 
never lacked acknowledgment in the world of art cr among 
readers of Punch, and has long been appreciated in the laad 
of Caran d’Ache’s adoption. 


ENGLISH AS SHE WAS TAUGHT. 


HE book-tinders who have been hunting wp and down the 
foreign teachers of our enduring tongue, have not happened 
upon President Claude Duret of Moulins in the Bourbonnais. 
The funeral oration so soothing to Duret’s countrymen—he died 
in 1611—called him the eye of the blind and the foot of the Jame, 
because of his judicial acumen ; and said with simplicity that his 
temperance was great, because of the debility and ieeblenoss of 
his digester. A much later and less reverent biographer said his 
compilations were woundy learned, but void of the eriticai faculty. 
The title of one of his books (Paris, i605) is not alone attractive, 
but makes a pre-Darwinian student of him. It was “ The Admir- 
able History of the Marvellable and Miraculous plants and herbs 
in Nature; some of which are even True Zoophytes or ! lant- 
animals: With their Portraits au naturel.” 

But we are just now more closely concerned with bis Skreser 
of the origins, beauties, perfections, decadenee, mutation, changes, 
conversions, and ruin of the Tongues of this Universe (Cologne, 
1613). Mr. Wegg’s “Decline and Fall-off” is scamped and 

verty-stricken im comparison with this flux of words; and 

ret's treatment of English at all events deserves digging ovt. 

Know then, that this England is divided into two parts, which 
embrace two kingdoms. The mountain and the myers Soluer 
and Tnedo separate England, which is 230 miles long, ‘rom Seot- 
land, which is 480. What the English possess is divided ito 
three, and according to some into four, principal prov:nves, sub- 
| divided into twenty-two episcopal towns, with two archivpiscopal. 
| In the province of Vuales or Galles they spoke otherwise than in 
| that of Cornwall, and both spoke otherwise than the English. In 
| the last part of Scotland the inhabitants and those who lived as 
savages spoke, the one conformably to the English, the other 
entirely diverse, which is the Irish tongue. A thing rare and 
marvellous to see in one island divers tongues! 

The English called the natives of Vuales Vuallons, which 
means as much as savages and strangers. The rusties of Scotland 
differed in manners, civility and courtesy from the nobility of the 
towns of Dombart, Dombertant, Linthon, and Quincornes. They alse 
differed in speech as much as French did from Bretenbretonoant. 
The most pleasent and courtly tongue of Scotland very 
little from that of the natural English. 

As to the Isles of Hibernia or lreland, the Irish all spoke one 
and the same tongue, and you would say that they wept or 
groaned when they pronounced their words. A cautious race, 
who love learning and are sober; and enduring of hunger and 
thirst. ‘The inhabitants of the Orcades were no civiler than those 
of Scotland, called in their tongue “ The-erishmen ” 

Im general, there are very few books written and composed. | printed ? | 
in English, if it be not some Looks of theology ; and chis only syne a5 or 
je years that the Lutherans aud Calvinists (called Puritans in Sngland) 
write against the Catholics ; or indeed the Catholics against the puritans ; 
for these two kinds of religions violently dislike each other. And the 
aforesaid Lutherans and Calvinists write every day one against the other, 
as Sanderus confirms it, bk 5, ch, 4, of his Ecclesiastical Mowarchy. 

This English tongue was so poorly esteemed by strangers who 
| went to England, that there were but few who would trouble 
| themselves to learn it and speak it; if it were not servants and 
factors, for use as to the ordinary necessaries of }ife, in which 
they were dependent upon the common people, who could speak 
no other tongue. But let any who would hike to see nume- 
rous tine and excellent discourses on England and the Mnglish 
‘of Elizabeth and Shakspeare and Spenser, be it remembered ; of 
the Advancement of Learning, of Euphues, of Arcadia, of 
Ascham’s Schoofmaster’, let them read Cresar’s Commentaries, 
Bede, Gildas!, G. de ene Albert Krant{z', Saxon the 
(irammarian ! and “ Polydor. de Vergile.” This, at the begimmng 
of the seventeenth century, is, to use the slang of modern Durets, 
pharaminous. 

And to show you that | do not speak by heart | says Duret |, ! very 
willingly here set the Lord’s Prayer in the vulgar tongue of these twe 
common nations, to show you the diligence made by me im all tymes and 
places where I bave had the means of observing wad taking down in 
writing anything good :— 

The Dominica) orison in English: Our father arte in heaven, haloucd 
bee thyname. thy.kingdon come, thy! vuill bedoue erth as 
Geue ve this day our dayly bread, and Wespanses us vibe 
forgeue yame th ui tres; > agaynst vs and lead vs neocht im templacyon 
bot deliuer vs trum euyl. Sobe it. 

‘The Dominica) Orisou in Scotch: Our fader quhilkar in hallouit 
bethy name, thy Kingdon, Thy vil bedoin in er bas it is mbeuin, Gif 
ussyis day our daily bred, and forgid vs our syums as ve forgu yame 
thath syapis aganis vs, & led vs uot im tentation, bot delyue: vs trom 
eual, Sabe it, 

But, motes and beams! we must not be too hasiily hard on 
the French of even our own Our Paris cor 

telegraphs,” said the Delay News other morning, * 
crayfish boiled in highly spiced wine—en im 
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technical language—is a favourite dish at gay midnight suppers.” 
This valuable private wire clearly proves that the entertaining 
(but unentertained?) correspondent hazily believed a buisson 
d’écrevisses to be something to drink. To be sure, the sergeant- 
major in that nasty stupid book, Sous Offs, called it a bovsseau ; 
so let the private and the non-com. cry quits. The journal 
named is, of course, published thousands of miles from Fleet 
Street, in Waitabit Co. (Miss.) 


THE APPEAL FOR FUNDS FROM KING’S COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ‘ 


F the older Universities find their endowments inadequate, the 
younger foundations are not likely to be suffering from a 
plethora of wealth. King’s College and University College, which 
were founded in London some sixty years ago to provide for the 
educational wants of students who were excluded through various 
causes from Oxford or Cambridge, are in need of additional funds. 
These years have been an era of scientific progress, without a 
parallel in our history; but, as a result of this, the appliances 
which sufficed for a past generation are wholiy inadequate for the 
present one. So the two Colleges are virtually compelled to 
undertake an oe for which the funds at their disposal 
are very insufficient. Hence they are now appealing to the 
public, simultaneously and with mutual goodwill, but for some- 
what different purposes. 

Each of the two institutions has its own more pressing wants. 
King’s College stands in need of three new laboratories: one 
for Electrical Engineering, another for Mechanical Engineering, 
and a third for Nevropathology. It requires a museum and 
laboratory for instruction in sanitary science and practical hygiene ; 
moreover, the chemical department and the workshops demand 
enlargement; the Fine Art Department calls for an increased 
expenditure, and a new entrance to the College from the Thames 
Embankment is muck wanted. Lighting the building with 
electricity is also contemplated. This, at first sight, may seem a 
mere luxury. Bat it has become almost a necessity in a place of 
scientific education in London, When the Cimmerian darkness 
of its frequent fogs is only illuminated by the yellow flare of gas 
—not always of the best qualitvy—practical work in a laboratory 
becomes invariably difficult and sometimes impossible ; the electric 
light is a better substitute for the sun, while it does not add to 
the difficulty of obtaining a supply of oxygen for the lungs. 
Lastly, King’s College seeks an endowment for certain of its 
Professors. This is also a desideratum at University College, for 
in not a few important branches of “ Higher Education” the 
number of students is small, and their fees in consequence are in- 
adequate to support the teacher. He may be full of enthusiasm in 
the cause of education, but this will not pay the Christmas bills, 
nor enable him to live on air or batten, like certain small organisms, 
on the paper of his books or the dust of his laboratory. 

At University College a new physical laboratory is absolutely 
necessary. The one now in use is the oldest in London; but 
neither it nor the rooms which have been subsequently annexed 
were built for the purpose, so the construction of the floors gives 
ample opportunity for the study of small oscillations, and the 
magnetic properties of the building, if exceptional, and on that 
account interesting, are bewildering to a learner. ‘The appliances 
for teaching electrical engineering are yet more defective, and for 
tive years the Professor of this subject at University College has 
been struggling on with makeshift appliances in temporary 
quarters. The engineering laboratory claims to be the first one 
established in England, and has been very successful ; but, if only 
on this account, it demands enlargement and partial reconstruc- 
tion. The Fine Art Department is now well lodged, but the 
Professor of Architecture is in need both of space and of models 
for teaching. University College is also desirous of supplementing 
the work of the Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
in London by providing practical instruction in certain subjects 
for members of its classes. This, however, the College cannot 
undertake to do without some additions to its buildings. 

A strenuous effort to place the teaching appliances of the two 
Colleges on a better footing is now more than ever demanded. 
Of late years a zeal for higher education in London has been 
more conspicuously displayed in founding new establishments, 
which in some cases threaten to become rivals, than in the less 
ostentatious, but more useful, course of supporting those which 
have long been at work. The annual grant, however, recently 
made by the Government, has enabled the Colleges to reduce, in 
some cases, the cost of education, and to augment the income of a 
few of the Chairs, thus conferring a benefit both on students and 
on teachers; but, though this grant is a very material aid in 
defraying working expenses, it cannot be used in providing build- 
ings or for any purpose which requires the expenditure of capital. 
Something, it is to be hoped, will be done by the County Council 
from the windfall which has been placed at its disposal by the 
chances of polities; but for this there will be many claimants, 
and the Colleges will have to rely mainly on private liberality 
for the sum—fifty thousand pounds—for which they severally 
appeal. It would speak ill for the public spirit of the metro- 
= if these Colleges were to ask in vain for a sum which has 

n easily obtained by like institutions in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and other large provincial towns. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(First Notice.) 


[* some quarters there has been expressed the opinion that the 
twenty-second exhibition of works by the Old Masters 
roves the wealth of private collections in this country to be at 

fast approaching exhaustion, Time may show this to be true, but 
we hesitate to predict it from the present Winter Exhibition. It 
is true that here are no important specimens of the most import- 
ant schools of Italy ; but in several departments the show is very 
rich. In the art of the Netherlands, in the archaic art of Italy, 
in British water-colour painting, the collection is a remarkable 
one. We will take first the Dutch and Flemish pictures, which 
are mainly in the Second and Fourth Galleries. 

The earliest art of the Low Countries is exemplified by several 
of the brilliantly coloured and harshly drawn altar-pieces of the 
fifteenth century. To Dierick Bouts, the rare master of Louvain, 
is attributed a jewel-like group of “ Madonna and Child” (162), 
which suffers principally from the morbid cerebral development 
of the personages, even more exaggerated than usual in early 
Flemish pieces. “The Coronation of St. Augustine” (163), by 
Hugo van der Goes, is full of character and highly elaborated ; 
another picture by the same artist, “ Virgin and Child” (160), 
closely resembles his excellent work in the National Gallery, 
with its masterly design and perfect finish. Lord Ashburnham’s 
large Mabuse, “ Adoration of the Magi” (161), is ugly and con- 
fused. To Lucas van Leyden is attributed a curious “Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba” (169), with Bathsheba anachronistically 
bathing her beauty in the background. This composition is 
spotted with bright colours and conventional forms almost like a 
Persian texture. 

Among the Dutchmen, Rembrandt and his pupils are not re- 
gictiihel . But we find a very beautiful example of Nicholas Maas, 
the “ Old Woman Reading” (86), which recalls in some degree 
the “ Spinster” of the Amsterdam Museum, and may have been 
painted from the same model. In the dress of the old woman, 
and ina cushion, we have that bold use of clear Indian red that 
distinguishes Maas. This is doubtless a work from the painter's 
early and more vigorous period. A portrait of a “Dutch Lady” 
(122) brings us to the cold and careful talent of Bartholomew van 
der Helst. From him we pass to Frans Hals, of whom six 
examples form a main attraction of the Winter Exhibition. Of 
these, “ Le Joyeux Buveur” (72) is almost identical, or, rather, 
closely resembles, “ Le Fou” of the Amsterdam Museum. All 
these portraits by Hals are vigorous, full of light and force, 
er a ee a painter likes to put on the colour, Perhaps the most. 
masterly will be thought to be the “ Portrait of Johann van Loo” 
(71), but to ourselves the most beautiful and accomplished 
appears to be the “ Portrait of M. Pierre Tiarck ” (69), a bearded 
gentleman, grave and suave, in an immense hat lined with black 
satin, negligently dangling a rose from his fingers. ; 

A “Peasants’ Féte by a River” (76), by Wouwerman, if 
genuine, is perhaps an early work, a little rough in drawing, and 
not illuminated in this master's finest manner. Two very ordi- 
nary little compositions (56, 65) are signed by Ostade. The 
Queen lends from Buckingham Palace the “ Dutch Revel ” (83) of 
Jan Steen, a well-known composition, one of his large, untidy 
pictures, beautifully executed in detail, and more fit, in spite of 
it, for a tavern than for a palace. To Her Majesty we also owe the 
loan of her exquisite Terburg, “ The Letter” (92), a genre-piece, 
worthy of most careful study for its broad and intelligent treat- 
ment of a slight theme. e various expressions of a 
action and expectancy in the three heads, untouched by emphasis, 
are admirable in a very high degree. Of two Metzus, “The 
Breakfast ” (96) is the more remarkable ; this is very sumptuous 
in colour. The Queen contributes one of the most exquisite 
Pieter de Hooghes in this country, “The Card-Players” (85). A 
man, in lost profile, with a huge hat of red feathers, is an un- 
usually grotesque personage for this master. The figure of the 
maid-servant in the courtyard outside is illuminated with the 
most bewitching skill, while Dutch art presents no passage of 
colour more delicious than the high window with its salmon- 
coloured curtains and the pale green foliage seen through the 
dim panes. But perhaps the most astonishing Dutch picture at 
Burlington House is the work of De Hooghe’s friend and comrade, 
Johannes van der Meer, “ The Soldier and the Laughing Girl” 
(52), lent by Mr. S.S. Joseph. The man, with his large black 
hat and scarlet uniform, sits in deep shadow, holding animated 
conversation across a table with the woman, who smiles in the 
broad light of the window. The whole effect is extremely 
original and brilliant, taking the eye with surprise and holding it 
satisfied by the soundness of the execution, This seems to be a 
very important example of one of the rarest of masters. 

Landscape is well represented. Two single and melancholy 
river-scénes, painted almost in monochrome (82, 88), are specimens 
of the sober work of Jan van Goyen. In each the transparency 
of the water and the delicacy of the sky are noticeable. Of 
the greatest of Dutch masters cf landscape, of Ruysdael, we 
find here three examples. No. 77 is a beautiful piece from his 
early and less ambitious period, when he was content to be 
inspired by the neighbourhood of Haarlem. It is composed in 
exquisite tones of blue and brown, and the infinity of desolate 
distance is indicated with distinguished charm. There is a large 
“ Waterfall ” (58) in Ruysdael’s more conventional manner, and 


a view in the cleft of embosoming woods (80) is solemn in meee fl 


and executed with high finish, Mr. Robarts lends a large 
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fine Hobbema (60). By Adriaen van de Velde is a tiny gem of 
distinction, a simple, melancholy landscape, called “The Little 
Farm” (91); and a pastoral group (95), in which is particularly 
to be noted the exquisite grey coat of the cow which is rubbing 
itself against the pollard willow. By Cuyp is a curious “ View 
of Dort” (74), with a coarse foreground of figures and vegeta- 
tion; and two studies of “Cattle on the Maas” (81, 87), which 
must be regarded rather as brilliant sketches than as finished 
pictures. Of the later Dutch masters, Teniers is well repre- 
sented ; there are some of the clumsy sea-compositions of Willem 
van de Velde; a very neat “Dutch Town” (61), of red bricks 
and green lindens, is signed by Jan van der Heyden; and there 
is a “Cook” (48) by a rare pupil of Gerard Douw, Pieter van 
Slingelandt. 

In a category by themselves must be mentioned two valuable 
works by a painter seldom seen in this country, Susterman, 
better known as Lamprecht Lombard, and not to be confounded 
with the Justus Sustermans who flourished a century later at 
the court of Cosimo II., and imitated Caravaggio. The “ Head 
of a Girl” (51), with large dark eyes, is a very ble study, 
while the dignified portrait of “Cardinal Capponi” (124) in his 
robes, which occupies the eastern end of the great room, is one 
of the attractions: of the exhibition. Two Watteaus (47, 50) 
are slight and of no great importance. The Large Gallery con- 
tains Sir E. C. Guinness’s portraits, by Rubens, of himself and 
his wife “Going to Market ” (126), in which the game and fruit 
are by Snyders. 

The early Italians are somewhat largely represented. Mr. 
Cornwallis West sends a very spacious panel of “ The Salutation ” 
(154), by Piero di Cosimo, in which the central figures, and in 

icular that of St. Elizabeth, show great vigour in handling. 
A “ Virgin and Child” (156), by Bartolommeo Montagna, is ve 
charming in the manner of our own modern Preraphaelites, wit 
a romantic head of St. John which would have filled Rossetti with 
envy. Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck lends a delicate altar-piece (151) 
by Girolamo dai Libri, and one (147) by Moretto of Brescia, 
the latter being vigorously and solidly painted with a certain 
brilliancy which prophesies of Paul Veronese. A very pretty 
and Peruginesque “ Marriage of St. Catherine ” (150) is by a rare 
master of the beginning of the sixteenth century, Girolamo da 
Cotignola. The attributions of these Italian pictures seem, in 
many cases, to be rather dubious. No painter is even guessed at 
in the case of the very interesting little panel (138), probably of 
the Umbrian school, which represents the Madonna appearing in 
vision to a young, bearded saint, who kneels, naked, on the cold 
floor of an arcaded cloister. Many things, in these days, are 
jaid to the charge of Bernardino Luini, but we are not to be 
persuaded that 1“ painted the naive and amusing set of five 
little pictures, in three frames, called “ The History of Three 
Martyrs ” (143-145). 

By somewhat later Italian masters there are a few striking 
examples in the Large Room. Holy Families by Fra Barto- 
lommeo (101) and by Albertinelli (105) hang close together, and 
it is interesting to compare the style of these. famous friends, 
The former is the better painting, very rich in colour, and subdued 
to a mysterious harmony of tone. In Albertinelli’s fine and solid 
composition the pigments are a little too hot. Between these 
large works hangs a still more important “ Holy Family ” (102), 
by Perino del Vaga, an elegant and accomplished piece, in 
evidently conscious emulation of an early Raffaelle. Some very 
charming silvery Guardis, and a fine, if rather hard, Canaletto, ot 
“S. Maria della Salute” (107), are lent by Mr. Cavendish-Ben- 
tinck, who also contributes a “ Virgin with Saints” (99), assigned 
to Palma Vecchio. 

A picture of rather a nondescript character, which possesses 
extraordinary interest for Londoners, is the “ Old London Bridge” 
(63), as seen in 1630 by a certain Claude de Jongh, of whom little 
seems to be known. It is painted very neatly in grey tones, and 
is in perfect preservation. The detail is so clear, and evidently 
so accurate, that we can realize with almost startling exactness 
what was the appearance of the bridge, crowded with lofty 
houses and flanked by grotesque old buildings, in the time of 
Shakspeare, and even later. 

We shall return to the Spanish oil-paintings, and to the very 
rich collection of works by the British masters of water-colour. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


0-DAY the new French Loan is to be brought out in Paris, 
and no doubt it will be as great a success as generally 

is expected. The Government is interested that it should be, 
and all the great financial establishments will lend their help to 
make it so, while the small investor, as a matter of course, will 
once more give proof of his confidence in the future of his country. 
The loan is for a little over 34} millions sterling. It is in Per- 
petual Three per Cents—not redeemable Rentes, as some recom- 
mended that it should be—and the issue price is 92°55. The 
French funded debt previously amounted to a little over 1,007} 
‘millions sterling. This loan will raise it to somewhat over 


1,042 millions sterling. Adding the floating debt, the total 
liabilities of France are somewhat over 1,200 millions sterling. 
The present Joan, it should be added, is a funding operation, 
some of the short bonds that are falling due being converted into 
Perpetual Rentes, and other bonds for a short period, which the 


Minister was authorized to issue to defray extraordinary expen- 
diture ; it has been decided not to create but to substitute Perpetual 
Rentes. As the existing Three per Cents are about 95, an issue 

price of only slightly over 92} seems unduly low. It would 

appear, however, that the Minister of Finance desires to put the 
small investor in good humour by offering him Rentes consider- 
ably under the market price. The measure seemed dangerous, 
as it might have been followed by a fall in the existing Rentes ; 
but instead, the confidence in large applications was so great, 
that for a week or two past, even before he issue price was fixed, 
the new Rentes were dealt in upon the Bourse at a premium of 
two, and sometimes even more. 

The total charge for the French Debt, including pensions, is 
now considerably over 50 millions sterling per annum. As our 
readers are well aware, the Debt has been swollen enormously— 
firstly, by the war with Germany; next, by the large military 
and naval expenditure since; and, thirdly, by the outlay upon 
nee works, chiefly railways, and of education, colleges, school- 

ouses, and the like. It is to be borne in mind, however, 
that, though the French Debt is out of all proportion larger 
than that of any other country in the world, it is not nearly 
as large as it looks when one considers the matter. In the 
first place, the Government works a considerable number of 
railways, which, though not very profitable at present, doubt- 
less will become more so as the country advances in prosperity. 
It also has many other public works, such as canals, ports, and 
the like. And in about sixty or seventy years the great railway 
systems that are now worked by the six great Companies will 
become the property of the State. Ifthe present valuation of the 
lines that will then fall into the Government were added to all the 
other valuable public works belonging to the Government, it would 
be found that very many hundreds of millions would have to be 
deducted from the nominal total. It is also to be borne in mind 
that in the French Public Debt is reckoned a very large part of 
what in this country is called local loans. In spite, then, of the 
magnitude of the Debt and its constant growth, the people have 
unfailing confidence in the future of the country. In nothing is this 
morestrikingly shown than in theissue pricesof recent loans. Thusin 
1886 the price was no higher than 79 80, and even in November 
1888 it wasno higher than 82°50. The present price compared with 
1886 is 12} francs higher. And compared even with 1888 it is 
10 franes higher. No doubt the Government has been preparing 
for a considerable time for the present issue, and, by investing 
savings banks deposits and other large funds at its disposal, has 
contributed to raise the price of Rentes very considerably. It is 
also to be borne in mind that since the copper crash speculation 
as well as investment in France has been confined very largely 
to French securities and such international securities as had lon 
been in favour in France. The fact, no doubt, has comtibuted 
powerfully to send up the price of Rentes. Yet, when all allow- 
ance is made for these circumstances, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the price of Rentes has steadily risen ever since the 
war, and is apparently destined to go higher, because of the un- 
swerving confidence of the people, and more particularly of the 
small investors, in the future of their country. 

There is some danger that when the loan has been placed 
speculators may find it difficult to maintain prices on the Paris 
Bourse. As already said, they have been assisted of late by the 
operations of the Finance Minister in preparation for the loan, They 
have also been greatly helped by the action of the Directors of the 
Bank of France. While our own Bank-rate went to 6 per cent., and 
the discount-rate of the Imperial Bank of Germany was raised 
to 54 per cent., while it was often impossible to discount bills in 
New York, and loans were made on prohibitive terms, the Bank 
of France kept its rate of discount at 3 per cent. How enormously 
this helped all speculators is evident at once. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Bank-rate will be raised now. For in France, 
as, indeed, all over the Continent, with ourselves, and in the United 
States, coin and notes usually flow back from the circulation to 
the central bank establishment in the early months of the year. 
But the Bank of France will not feel it incumbent upon it to nurse 
the market now; and when once the Joan is placed the Finance 
Minister, of course, will cease his operations. There is known to 
be a very large speculation in Paris in Rentes, in Bank of France 
shares, and in industrial shares generally, but more particularly 
in ee securities and in Uttoman Bank shares. At the monthly 
Liquidation just concluded the carrying-over rates were very stiff, 
showing that the speculation is already becoming unwieldy, and 
consequently an accident might bring about a sharp fall. 

The preparations for the loan have not led to gold withdrawal 
from London, as until this week was generally expected, for the 
French Finance Minister has given such facilities to those in- 
tending to apply that it has not been found necessary by the 
great Paris banks to increase their supply of money very =) >t 
At the same time, the demand for gold for Germany and Hol- 
land has ceased for the time being, and no other large demand 
threatens immediately. (mn the other hand, half a million of the 
metal was received from Australia on Tuesday, and a quarter of 
a million is to go in immediately. Further, for a couple of 
months now coin will flow back from the circulation in large 
amounts, and the supply in the open market has been temporarily 
augmented by the payment of the interest on the National Debt, 
and also by the India Council's railway purchase. The rate of 
interest for short loans has conenqnently fallen very greatly, to 
about 1 ‘eer cent., and the rate of discount in the m 
fell on Wednesday to 23 per cent. Accordingly the Di of 
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the Bank of England on Thursday lowered their rate of discount 
to 4 per cent. It is now icted that next week the open 
market rate will be little better than 2 per cent. But that 
depends upon many circumstances. The extreme ease in the 
money market here will probably give rise to a demand for gold. 
The outlook in the Argentine Republic is not reassuring, and 
the position in the United States is yet very unsettled. It seems 
certain that gold would be shipped to New York in large amounts, 
were it not for the alarm excited by the threatened silver legis- 
lation. For some time past it has been growing increasingly 
evident that gold was being hoarded, and if the new Bill passes 
it is hardly likely that the metal will be sent to New York, unless 
it is absolutely required to prevent a crisis. 

At the beginning of the week the silver market was inclined to 
ive way, the Indian demand being slight, and there being little 
ope of a new Silver Bill passing the American Congress. The price, 

therefore, declined to 478d. on ‘Tuesday, It recovered, however, on 
Wednesday to 483d. Quite possibly there may be a revival of 
speculation now that money has become so easy. But the losses 
recently incurred are a warning against it, and operators will 
always do well to bear in mind that a political and financial crash 
in Buenos Ayres is possible at any moment, that discredit is not 
yet at an end with ourselves, and that it is impossible to foresee 
even for a day what may happen in the United’ States. 

In the stock markets business continues exceedingly inactive. 
The public is holding aloof altogether, and the larger speculators 
are following the example. People generally distrust the present 
monetary ease, fearing that it will be followed before long by 
another period of stringency. The reports from the Argentine 
Republic, too, are disquieting. The crisis evidently is growing 
worse and worse, and unfortunately the President and his Finance 
Minister, instead of adopting a statesmanlike policy, appear to be 

d in astruggle with the foreign banks doing business in 
the Republic and with speculators on the Bourse. They have 
been issuing a series of silly and harmful decrees, the latest being 
one for demonetizing all foreign gold coins. As there is hardly 
any a. aga gold coin, this means practically making gold un- 

rocurable. And what will follow people are anxiously asking. 
n, again, the situation in the United States is also calculated 
to inspire some uneasiness. The money market has become very 
much easier, the banks have largely increased their reserves, and 
the crisis is abating. But, on the other hand, there is manifestly 
much apprehension amongst the capitalist classes respecting the 
proposed silver legislation. The silver debate in the Senate is in- 
creasing the disposition to hoard gold. With so many causes 
for acting cautiously, it is not likely that we shall see in the early 
future much revival in speculation. Professional speculators 
may attempt to put up prices, but a sustained rise is not probable. 
On the Paris Bourse, as pointed out above, there is a large and in 
some markets an unwieldy speculation; and a decline therefore 
would not be surprising. No doubt the great banks have many 
important operations to carry through, and they may succeed in 
maintaining the market. [or instance, it is announced that the 
Russian Government is about to continue its conversion of the debt. 
The Egyptian Government wishes to convert the Domain Loan as 
soon as ible. But that, of course, cannot be undertaken until 
the London market is in a favourable condition. Then, again, 
the Turkish and Egyptian Governments have arranged for the 
conversion of the Turkish Loans secured upon the Egyptian 
Tribute. But that likewise can hardly be attempted until the 
London market is favourable. Upon the whole, then, looking at 
the largeness of the speculation in Paris, and the disorder in the 
finances of Portugal and Spain, as well as the distrust existing in 
this country, America, and Germany, an early decline would 
seem likely. 

The Board of Trade Returns for December and for the past year 
show an increase in the imports of 1,137,240/., or a little under 3 
per cent. for the month, and a decrease of 6,709,747/., or about 14 

r cent. for the twelve months, In the value of the exports of 
ritish and Irish produce and manufactures there is an increase 

of 382,600/,, or 14 per cent. for the month, and for the twelve 
months the increase is 14,607,305/., or nearly 6 per cent. It is to be 
recollected, however, that there were only four Sundays last 
month, while there were five in December, 1889. Making allow- 
ance for the extra working day, it is clear that there is a falling 
off in the value of the exports, and only a small increase in the 
imports. In the imports there had been a tendency to decline all 
through the year, but until the end of October exports continued 
to improve. Since then the crisis that we have passed through 
has undoubtedly checked trade. 

The Bank dividends declared up to the present show that the 

t half-year has been rele for bankers. There are very few 
reases, most of the dividends are maintained, and in several 
cases there are increases. 


The rise in Consols has made further pr They closed on 
Thursday evening at 96%, a rise, com with the last day of 
the old year, of 3. Indian Three and a Half per Cent. Sterling 
Stock closed at 1083, a rise of 1 during the same period. But 
Rupee-paper has slightly declined. In Home Railway stocks the 
movements have been very ‘slight during the week, except in 
North British and Chatham and Dover, the former being naturally 
affected by the strike, the latter by the proposal of the Directors 
to reduce the Preferencedividend. North British Deferred closed 
on Thursday evening at 503, a fall of 2, and the Preferred at 75}, 


a fall of about 4. Chatham Ordinary closed on Thursday at 183, 
a fall since New. Year’s Eve of §. In the Preference stoc 
the fall is about 4, it closing at 110. In the Foreign Depart- 
ment, Chilian Four and a Half per Cents of 1886, allowing 
for the interest which has been paid in the meantime, 
show a fall of about 33. They closed on Thursday at 95, The 
fall was caused by a reported revolution. There has been much 
greater movement in the American market. Atchison shares 
rose I, to 30; Milwaukee shares, 2}, to 543; Denver Preferred 
nearly 3, to 613; Erie Preference, 2, to 51; Lake Shore shares, 
14, to 1143; Louisville and Nashville, 3, to 773; New York 
Central shares, 2, to 106; Northern Pacific Preferred, 4, to 694 ; 
Pennsylvania, 1, to 52+; Reading shares, 14, to 17); Read- 
ing First Income Bonds, 2}, to 58}; and Union Pacific shares, 
2%, to 46}. The American market has been entirely moved from 
New York. At the beginning of the week the disposition here was 
to sell largely. But New York operators bought freely every- 
thing offered. The Louisville dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
has powerfully influenced the market, and doubtless the renewal 
of the silver debate in the Senate has likewise had an effect. 
So have reports that the Western Railway Presidents’ meeting 
will certainly result in a harmonious arrangement. In the 
miscellaneous department there has been a further, advance of 
2 in Allsopp Ordinary to 45, and Guinness Ordinary is now 
higher than before the Dublin failure, the advance between 
New Year's Eve and Thursday evening being about 6} to 
315. There has been also some advance in South African 
gold shares, not very considerable in any particular case, 
but indicating. that there is some revival of interest in this 
department. Thus there is an advance of } in Crown Reefs, to 5, 
and of one shilling in May Consolidated, to 19 shillings. In Rio 
Tinto Copper shares there is a recovery of 3, to 23\{, mainly 
upon Paris buying. The consumption of copper is falling off, 
especially in America, and the shares are therefore likely to 
decline ; but Paris operators are so much interested that they are 
endeavouring to keep up the market. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


HEN the history of the stage is written, whatever else is 
included or omitted, there must certainly be no omission 
of Miss Ellen Terry’s Beatrice, or the work will be most 
incomplete. This is not a mere performance to see and admire 
and forget; it is a vivid realization of character which will 
dwell in the memory. It shows what in a prosaic age Shak- 
speare may be made by the light of genius; for though genius, 
no doubt, is a much-abused word, what other is it possible to 
use without doing less than justice ? There is one great test 
of successful Shakspearian impersonation—the text either seems. 
obsolete or it. seems natural, and consequently we believe in 
the character as a reality or we do not; for stiff and studied 
gesticulation and movement always accompany the utter- 
ance of stilted sentences. When Miss Terry speaks as Beatrice 
we feel that these are the words which Beatrice must in- 
evitably have used ; every phrase is rich in significance, and 
the lightness and ease, the airiness and grace, with which she- 
moves through the part are just as far as they possibly can 
be removed from the idea of an archaic Shakspearian heroine, a 
creature to be looked at, as it were, through the dim light of 
past ages. How full of thought and appreciation all Mr, Irving's 
productions are we see by comparing them with what is done 
at other houses. Where else should we have seen such 
charming little episode as that of Beatrice catching sight of the 
retty child in the masked dance scene, kissing him, and catching: 
fim up playfully in her arms ? It is done unobtrusively—casually , 
on the impulse of the moment as it appears—and yet it is a touch 
that enables us better to understand the womanliness of the girl’s 
disposition. Many former Beatrices, for the purpose of making 
points out of two or three lines—or if fur any other reason it is 
not apparent—have invested the character with a suspicion of the 
attributes of Katharine, possibly supposing that there was justifica- 
tion in what Benedick says, without meaning it, of her coy. pos- 
sessed of a fury.” As for Beatrice, we know exactly what she is in 
her own eyes and in the eyes of others. “1 was born to speak al! 
mirth, and no matter,” are her own words ; and Don Pedro replies 
to them, “ To be merry but becomes you, for, out of question, you 
were born in a merry hour.” And to this she makes a merry reply. 
But the character gains immensely if Beatrice has no shade of 
the shrew in her, but, on the contrary, is a loving, tender-hearted 
woman, though, as we have seen, merry withal. It is obvious 
that she has entertained a regard for Benedick, as she admits— 
For others say thou dost deserve ; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 
A tenderness which Miss Terry perfectly realizes is, indeed, the- 
very note of the lines which precedes this couplet— 
‘And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand ; 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy hand. , 
This underlies her attitude towards her lover ; and was there ever 
gayer raillery than is seen on the surface? The sparkle of the 
eyes, the ever-ready smile, the eloquent gesture, the lithe move- 
ment, unite in making a Beatrice indeed. 
And if the young lord of Padua is fortunate in his Beatrice, she 


is no less so in him. Before Mr. Irving attempts a eharacter 
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of any kind, it is always certain that he will 

himself with the work as « whole, and from this habit mach of 
the remarkable completeness of his studies arises. The meeting 
between the two wayward lovers, as they may be not inaptly 
called, is so conducted that we understand they are renewing 
satirical conferences such as have formerly been held. Beatrice 
asks for him before he arrives, because she wants to see him ; and 
inquires “Tow many hath he killed and eaten in these wars ? 
But how many hath he killed? for, indeed, I promised to eat all 
of his killing.” Leonato further explains the position:—‘“ You 
aust not, sir, mistake my niece. There is a kind of merry war 
betwixt Signor Benedick and her: they never meet but there’s a 
skirmish of wit between them.” Such merry wars and skirmishes 
do not take place between those who care nothing for each other. 
Perhaps no play of Shakspeare is more skilfully composed than 
this, for the main passage of the story is never obscured. Thus 
we see at once Beatrice’s interest in Benedick, and we learn 
<lirectly afterwards that, though he esteems Hero fair to see— 
+‘ were she other than she is she were unhandsome ”—Beatrice in 
his eyes “exceeds her as much in beauty as the first of May doth 
the last of Decemker.” 

Mr. Irving catches the truest spirit of the comedy in his 
soliloquy, when, the hook having been so well managed by Don 
Pedro, Claudio, and “the white-bearded fellow,” the fish has 
bitten. Benedick hearing that his Lady Disdain “loves him 
with an enraged affection” is amazed but delighted; he cannot 
credit it, and yet it “can be no trick. The conference was sadly 
borne,” and so, despite the odd quirks and remnants of wit that 
he foresees will be broken on him, he joyfully — the situation 
with the apology to himself, “ When [ said I would die a bachelor, 
I did not think I should live till I were married.” And how easily 
men may deceive themselves and think they can see what they are 
looking for! “Ido spy some marks of love in her,” he declares 
as she approaches, though, of course, Hero and Ursula have not 
yet beguiled Beatrice with their conference as to Benedick’s 
«levotion to her. The scene in which the Prince and Claudio 
make fun of the new lover as he enters feeling his chin, from 
which the barber has just removed the tuft that had struck him 
as unbecoming, is again most happily played by Mr. Irvingand his 
companions, and the snatching of his scented handkerchief and 
tossing it from one to another was devised by some one—whether 
it is Mr. Irving’s “business” or not we do not know—who 
thoroughly appreciated the spirit of the episode. 

The scene in the church has, we confess, an effect of inappro- 
priateness ; but we do not well see how it could be amended. The 
stage direction says, “ The Inside of a Church ”; and in the inside 
of a very beautiful church, as here shown, the lovers at length come 
to an understanding. The sense of incongruity arises not only 
from the circumstance that immediately before the high altar is a 
place ill chosen for love passages, but because, as it seems, Beatrice, 
wroth beyond measure at the wrong done to her cousin, thinks too 
soon of her own affairs. Also the reverence to the Altar should 
at least be indicated. But it is Shakspeare who is now being 
criticized, and indeed this always appears the weak spot of the 
«omedy. Menceforth Benedick—who of course, as presented by 
Mr. Irving, bears himself with a quiet dignity which is very 
admirable when he challenges Claudio—is an ardent lover before 
all else. The ingenuity with which Mr. Irving turns to account 
« few words in the text, building a neat little edifice of pleasant 
structure upon them, is demonstrated in the last scene which 
so merrily ends the play. “ Which is Beatrice?” Benedick en- 
quires, as he looks eagerly among the ladies who are in 
Leonato’s spacious rooms with veils over their heads to 
<lisguise their identity, and so he makes his quest among them, till 
at last, believing truly that the eyes of love have penetrated her 

mask, she replies, “I answer to that name.” On only the 
words “ Which is Beatrice ?” “business” of the play, rich in 
significance, is very happily founded. Thought marks every 
incident of a work produced under the guidance of Mr. Irving. 
The old fashion was to make the ladies, clad in horribly gaudy 
and ill-assorted satins, stand in a row, along which Benedick 
stalked till he reached Beatrice, who, with much regard for what 
she had been taught by an incompetent teacher about elocution, 
responded. to the question, never forgetting that this was a line 
of blank verse. And so people said that Shakspeare was dull, 
and they were right; thus presented it was dull—deadly dull. 
But life and brilliance are in his pages if players have but the wit 
to extract them, as those whom Mr. Irving guides are able so well 
to show. He sees, moreover, not only the individual characters, 
but the surroundings and accompaniments in the life of the day. 
The common term “ staze management ” does not suffice to describe 
the way in which plays are put on the stage at the Lyceum. 

It is easy to find subjects for praise, difficult to dis- 
cover points open to adverse criticism; but we certainly 
thought the Dogberry of Mr. Macintosh much overdone, 
and, therefore, tedious. Ile is irritatingly restless, and chuckles 
continually, conveying the idea—though it may be that he 
does not wish to convey it—that he perceives the absurdity of 
his utterances. Leonato, it is true, tells him and his brother 
officers that they are tedious; but Mr. Macintosh need not and 
should not be so extremely realistic as to make us experience 
what the Governor of Messina felt. Mr. Terriss makes an ex- 
cellent Claudio. We think, however, it is a slight error of 
judgment to take Hero’s hand in the Church scene, as for a 
moment he does ; it is a trifling matter, perhaps, but we feel that 
there should be no contact between them. Again, when a dagger 


was worn as an aid in defence to a rapier, it could not possibly be 
used as Mr. Terris’s Claudio threatens to use it. Mr. Macklin’s good- 
humoured Prince is well done, and Mr. Haviland realizes well 
the idea of the malicious Don Juan. Perhaps he is a —— 
too obviously villanous. Mr. Wenman’s Leonato is creditable, 
and Mr. Howe plays with remarkable spirit as Antonio, Mr. 
Robertson’s singing of the song is an ble interlude; and 
the work of Mr. Tyars as Borachio, Mr. larvey as Conrade, and 
Mr. Gordon Craig as the Messenger was all efficient. The Hero 
of Miss Annie Irish struck us as a little lacking in simplicity ; but, 
by the side of surely the most spontaneous actress that ever was 
seen, a comparison is possibly apt to convey the idea of self- 
consciousness. It would be difficult to over-praise the artistic 
— with which the pictorial side of the comedy is presented. 

ut the value of the representation lies in the fact that it appeals 
to the intelligence no less forcibly than to the eye. 


THE WEATHER. 


J leary week has seen two attempts of the thaw to establish 

a footing in these islands, both of which have met with 
on failure. The first of these was made on New Year's Day, 
when the warm air from the Atlantic succeeded in making the 
thermometers in the south of Ireland and the south and west of 
England rise to a considerable extent—nearly twenty degrees in 
some cases. This change was due to the advance to the Irish 
coasts of an Atlantic depression, the south-easterly winds in front 
of which, though not rising to a gale, brought in a fair amount of 
sea on the ex parts of the coast. The depression recoiled, 
and apparently went out to sea again, or else entirely vanished, on 
Friday, and the weather became as cold as before. The second thaw 
was on Sunday, and it came from the eastward, and was due toa 
totally different cause. That morning a depression appeared over 
the Skagerrack, having come southwards over Sweden in the night. 
In front of such systems the temperature has a tendency to rise, 
and accordingly at our own and the Northern Continental stations 
the weather was much warmer. In these islands, as we see from 
the published weather reports, the thermometer on Sunday morn- 
ing was actually above the freezing point at every station, except 
at Sumburgh Head, in the Shetlands. The hopes of a serious 
thaw were, however, destined to be falsified; for, as the Scandi- 
navian depression continued its southward march, the norther! 
winds on its western came over us, and Monday opened with 
a biting north-east wind, which speedily effaced all traces of the 
brief interval of warmth. This icy wind, however, did us Lon- 
doners good service, for it swept away the fog and cleared the 
sky. During the day the sun came out for the first time since 
November 26, and actually recorded itself in Westminster for 
about an hour and a half. This record consists in making the 
sun’s rays, when concentrated by a glass ball, char a sheet of 
cardboard, on the principle first suggested by the late Mr. John 
Campbell of Islay. The cardboard is marked with hour lines, so 
that the precise time that the charring occurs is known. It must 
be admitted that it requires a very bright sun to bring out a 
record, the least trace of haze or mist being sufficient to intercept 
the rays. As we go to press the prospects seem to be of con- 
tinued frost. A definite anticyclone is advancing steadily over 
Ireland from the westward. It apparently is of smaller extent 
than that which hung over us during most of December, and we 
have not yet had a return of the fogs, which are the usual con- 
comitants of anticyclonic systems, and of which we have had such 
a liberal dose of late. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


FTER a lapse of several years’ absence, The Silver King, 
Messrs. H. A. Jones and H. Herman, was revived this w 
at the New Olympic Theatre. Although there is not much to be 
said in favour of its literary merit, it is certainly in a theatrical 
sense one of the best of melodramas. The plot is probably enough 
made up of incidents skilfully selected from a number of old 
plays, but it has nevertheless all the freshness of novelty, and is 
very ingeniously constructed. Doubtless, however, the chief 
reason why this piece so delights people—especially the people — 
is that, as in the good old fairy tales, the hero undergoes a series 
of misfortunes, only to be safely landed in the end where the 
majority of mortals would wish to be—in the lap of fortune. The 
prevailing motive of the earlier acts is original and highly dra- 
matic. The hero, it will be remembered, believes himself at first 
to be guilty of the murder which has ostracized him from society, 
and it is only after he has made amends for his past ill-conduct 
by a benevolent use of the splendid fortune chance throws in his 
way, that he is rewarded by the discovery of the proofs of his 
complete innocence. ‘This incident is very well worked out and 
is exceedingly telling. Mr. Wilson Barrett is admirable as the 
hero of this popular play, which exactly suits his presence and 
his style of acting. He makes himself up as the daft “ Dickey,” 
and above all as the Silver King, excellently, and was im- 
pressively earnest. Mr. George tt does his best for the 
rather lachrymose and conventional old retainer, Jaikes. Mr. 
Willard made his first metropolitan “hit” as the Spider in this 
play, and his performance was in many ways remarkable for its 
subtlety. To efface the lasting impression it produced was no 
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light task for Mr. Cooper Cliffe, but to his credit he won de- 
served applause, without attempting to imitate or recall the 
peculiar method of his fortunate predecessor in the part of the 
gentleman-burglar. Less fo be congratulated was Miss Winifred 
Emery, who assumed the ré/e originally created by Miss Eastlake. 
She was not at her best in the stronger scenes, but she was charm- 
ing wherever simple pathos is required. 
pp ene week Mr. Wilson Barrett gives a special performance of 
the Lady of Lyons, in which he plays Claude to the very graceful 
Pauline of Miss Emery, one of the best of the many “ Paulines ” 
of the day. 
There was a time when the ballet was as much a of an 
operatic performance as the opera itself. 1t was not imtroduced 
into the spectacle, but in London, at least, usually closed the per- 
formance. In Italy it invariably, even now, figures immediately 
after the second act. Old opera-goers still dwell with tenderness 
on their reminiscences of the “ glorious nights,” as they are 
pleased to call them, when Taglioni, Cerito, Peay Ellsler, and 
Carlotta Grisi shared the honours of the evening with Giulia Grisi, 
Mario, Alboni,and Lablache. Of late years the ballet a’action, which 
unquestionably owes its origin to the Greeks and Romans, especially 


the latter, and was revived with incredible splendour by the Medici _ 


and Estes at the Renaissance, has fallen from its high estate, and is 
relegated to the great music-halls—if so we can call two of the 
handsomest theatres in London—the Alhambra and the Empire. 
Tiere it flourishes magniticently, and perbaps it is safe to say, not 
even in its palmy days, when it was the aristocratic pastime 
par excellence, has it been put on the stage with so much 
splendour and taste. Neither of these theatres possesses a 
star of the magnitude of Taglioni—that we are assured by her 
survivors would be impossible—but still Mlle. Palladino at the 
Empire is a ballerina of great elegance and skill; who, per- 
haps, in other times, might have been allowed even to have 
joined in the immortal quartet which once exercised the minds 
of Londoners as much as a great political event. Bets ran high 
as to which of the illustrious disciples of Terpsichore would 
bound on to the stage first, Taglioni or Cerito, Lucille Grahn or 
Fanny Ellsler. It was so difficult a matter to decide their pre- 
cedence of merit that, as none of them seemed inclined to céder 
le pas, the late Hargrave Jennings hit upon the excellent idea 
that the eldest lady should open the dance, with the result 
that they all sprang on to the stage at once. In Dolly, Mlle. 
Palladino is well worth seeing as a most capable exponent 
of an art which is, according to all accounts, going the way of 
the true method of Italian singing, and rapidly Thappcting even 
in Italy. Equally excellent is Mlle. Cavalazzi, who, as a panto- 
mimist of the old school, has now no rival. She possesses all 
the traditional gestures handed down and carefully preserved by 
the Italian mmi from Roman times. The ballet, too, is pretty, 
and the toy scene quite charming. But to our thinking the 
modest costumes and quaint grace of Silvia, the second ballet 
at this theatre, is by far the prettiest spectacle of the kind seen 
in London for a very long time. 
The Alhambra ballet tells the story, illustrated by much 
us scenery and many wonderful dresses, of The Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood, with variations, however, to which Perault 
would possibly have made no objection. It is a wonderfully 
beautiful and tasteful spectacle, in which Mlle. Becat dances in 
“the French fashion,” as Mr. Pepys would have remarked, with 


grace. 
. Augustus Harris celebrated Twelfth Night at Drury 
Lane in a manrer which would have amazed Mr. Baddeley. 


nated with many hundreds of electrical lights, replaced the old- 
fashioned green-.oom, wlere the famous cake used to be so 
solemnly cut in days of yore. The cake, which cost exactly 3/., 
the interest of the 1oo/. left by Baddeley 96 years ago, is now 
the least prominent object in the function, though to be sure Mr. 
Fernandez, in an excellent speech, did his best before he cut it 
to draw attention to its existence. 
It was soon demolished by the 1,500 guests who responded to 
Mr. Harris’s invitation, The scene, as witnessed from the upper 
» looking down on the beautifully decorated tables, with 
their pyramids of lights and flowers, was singularly effective. 
Two important first nights take place next week— The Dancing 
Girl, by Mr. H. A. Jones, at the Haymarket, on Thursday, 15th, 
and Woodbarrow Farm, at the Vaudeville, on Tuesday, the 13th. 
Mr. Burnand has evidently taken a great deal of trouble in 
transforming M. Valabréque’s La Sécurité des Familles into 
Private Inquiry; but it is strange that so experienced a play- 
wright, in colleague with so practised a comedian as Mr. Edouin, 
should not have perceived in the course of the rehearsals 
that due limits of length were far exceeded. No cowplaint 
against a play is so common as that it is too long, none so 
rare as that it is too short. At a time when criticism was 
written in a somewhat more careless and conventional manner 
than it usually is at present, a notice of a new play, without re- 
ference to the necessity of a free use of what was always called 
“the pruving-knife,” was exceptional. The phrase grew mono- 
tonous from repetition; but the implement is an extremely 
serviceable one none the less, and there is much occasion for its 
liberal employment in Private Inquiry. The piece straggles, 
it wants shortening and pulling together, and then it will 
doubtless fulfil its purpose. An opportunity is provided for 
one of Mr. Edouin’s gr ue caricatures of an eccentric 


otesq 
personality. The character of Mr. Harry Hooker, Private In- 


improvised ba!]-room, with gilded columns and balconies, illumi- | 


uiry Agent, is set in the midst of farcical complications which 
and sometimes humorous; and Mr. Burnand 
could scarcely write dialogue devoid of wit if he tried to do 
so, which has not been his aim here. It is curious to reflect 
how few three-act farces exist in which there is not a jealous 
husband who suspects his wife's fidelity, and a wife who con- 
trives to avert suspicion. We have met all the of 
Private Inquiry on many previous occasions—even Mr. Hooker 
is a cousin of MM. Tricoche and Cacolet. Mr. Edouin’s person- 
ages are creatures of the sheerest farce, having very little relation 
to anything in actual life. Off the stage no one walks or bears 
himself as Mr. Edouin does on it; no one has the tricks and 
habits we find in him. But he isfunny. The almost contemptu- 
ous curl of the lip with which the critic may at first regard him 
is very likely to expand into a smile, and then to broaden into a 
laugh. The motive of the piece is so simple in the main that 
Mr. Burnand has gone far out of his way to spread it over three 
long acts, though three are supposed to be necessary; for, with the 
exception of Mr. Gilbert’s Sweethearts, it would be difficult to men- 
tion any two-act play without music which has been permanently 
successful of recent years. Mr. Wrackham, in Private Inquiry, 
is jealous of his wife, and has her watched by Hooker. That 
astute rogue informs the lady; the result being that he receives 
double pay, and does no work for it either, as Luigi de Volpa, 
Mrs. Wrackham’s lover, concocts the daily aecounts of her sup- 
posed proceedings, and consequently her tale and the Agent’s 
report agree to the minutest detail. But Wrackham suspects 
that the young wife of his friend Buckleigh is the object of 
Luigi’s sinister intentions, and Wrackham, with the aid of 
Hooker, sets himself to track Luigi’s course, which leads the 
audience know where. It is a good idea to make Wrackham 
doubt the real truth when he finally arrives at it; he believes 
that his wife takes the blame of the intrigue on herself in order 
to screen her friend. 

Mr. Burnand, by the way, must surely know what kind of 
music is to be heard at the “ Monday Pops”? Luigi, mow 
charlatan than musician, describes himself as having been play- 
ing there one evening, and as having heard a girl singing whose 
voice rang out above the chorus, the girl in question being an 
amateur from the provinces, who applied to Hooker in his sup- 
posed capacity of operatic agent. The introduction of this cha- 
racter is a needless complication and leads to confusion, with 
little fun in it, in the last act. There are the makings of a 
good farce in Private Inguiry——and a good farce is a good thing 
in its way—-but they are overlaid by and mixed up with devious 
matter which should be removed. Mr. Maltby plays adroitly 
as Wrackham, and Miss Marie Linden as the wife refines a part 
which an actress of less taste might easily have vulgarized. 
Mr. Beauchamp and Miss Whitty are to be commended for their 
performance of Mr. and Mrs. Buckleigh. 


REVIEWS. 


SCHOPENHAUER.* 


} ke was high time, and more than high time, that some autho- 
ritative introduction to Schopenhauer should be put before 
the British public, always divided from the world in such matters. 
Translations in English (of which Mr. Bailey Saunders has done 
| the best, and has just given a new instalment) and fuller ones in 
| French have recently put the works of the philosopher of pessimism 
before those readers who do not care for German at any time, and 
| care for it least of all when it is philosophical, even if the philo- 
sopby be so little of the merely technical kind as Schopenhauer’s 
is. For the last half-century, moreover, Schopenhauer, chiefly 
| through “cribs” from and travesties of him, has been of great, if 
not wholly beneficial, force in shaping the thoughts of men. For 
| he is of those philosophers-—Plato, probably the Stoics, Bacon, 
Locke, the French philosophes were others—who, by condescend- 
ing to be in a manner exoteric and discarding the aflectations of 
the University,come home to men's bosoms, as the more rigid 
doctrinaires from Aristotle to Hegel never do. And, last of all, 
and most important of all, but, as always happens in such 
cases, the travesties and distortions have been more rife and 
more influential than the real thing. To this cantankerous 
sensualist, this Rochefoucauld-Plotinus, this devotee of Nirwana 
and dollars, we owe not only his philosophy as it really is 
—a vigorous, flawed presentation of one of the innumerable 
sides of truth which had never been exactly so presented 
before—but all sorts of creatures, most of them doleful, bred 
in the are of that philosophy, Amiels and Zolas, pro- 
fessors who blow out their brains before their pupils, wsthetes, 
Nihilists, and a great many more kinds of embryos and idiots. 
To tell the honest truth, most of these growths are evil fungoid. 
growths ; indeed, the fungoid growth is rarely a healthy or 
wholesome one, and it is generally richest and rankest on strong 
soil and material that has somehow or other gone wrong. 
There is no difficulty in discovering why Schopenhauer went 


* Great Writers—Schopenhauer, By Professor W. Wallace. London = 
Walter Scott. 

Studies in Pessimism. Translated from Schopenhauer, By T. Bailey 
Saunders. London: Swan Soaonenschein & Co. 1895. 
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wrong. For once the character of the man isa real and not merely 
a fanciful commentary on his works, all the more legitimately ap- 
plicable that the works definitely and ostentatiously concern 
themselves with life. The earlier disciples and improvers upon 
Kant, whom Schopenhauer so furiously assailed and contemned so 
heartily, had no doubt in some cases descended to those applica- 
tions of philosophy which busy themselves with something less 
abstract than pure thought; but all their more characteristic and 
famous doctrines had been metaphysical in the strictest sense of the 
term. Schopenhauer brought philosophy back from thought to 
life ; and his own manner of living could not be indifferent to his 
manner of handling. It cannot be said that either was a pleasant 
manner. Professor Wallace, to the excellence of whose book we 
shall return briefly, but to whom we can pay no better compliment 
than by occupying ourselves with his subject before coming to him- 
self, is apologetic but candid. In one place he protests against 
misrepresentations of Schopenhauer’s later manner of living; in 
another he speaks of his “strongly sensual nature.” Now a man 
of strongly sensual nature who—we quote Mr. Wallace, so as not 
to be unfair—considers that “ women are when coolly observed an 
ugly sex,” who holds (we still quote) that “when man deems he 
pursues his own pleasure he is but an instrument in the hands of 
nature, on which nature plays the melodies accordant with her 
general scheme,” is not a sympathetic spectacle. Passion and 
rapture may excuse sensuality ; thankless snarling is only excused 
by rigid austerity of life. Nor was this Schopenhauer's only, or 
even his principal, weakness. Ile was by common consent one of 
the most intensely vain of men, the only redeeming point in his 
vanity being the half-sublime confidence in himself which accom- 
panied it, and which saved him from fits, sickening to self, and 
ludicrous to others, but frequently found in the vain, of doubt 
whether he was such a fine fellow after all. Further, he was not 
only vain, but aggressively and jealously vain; yet more, he was a 
thorough curmudgeon, destitute of good fellowship and savoir 
vicre, even when no question of his own importance or interest 
could possibly come in. Lastly, philosopher as he was, and early 
as he abandoned business, he had as keen an eye to the main 
chance as ever a bargain-driver among his Dutch-Pomeranian 
ancestors. Mr. Wallace, who loyally tries to be fond of him, 
admits that the story of his dealings with the bankrupt firm in 
which part of his own money and nearly all of his mother’s and 
sister's were invested “must be read with mingled feelings.” We 
should have thought there was little room for mixture. Schopen- 
hauer was a creditor to about the extent of a fiftieth of the firm’s 
liabilities. The other creditors, including his mother and sister, 
compounded foe thirty per cent. of their due; he, after a wrangle, re- 
fused this, but agreed to make no open opposition to the settlement, 
after which he came down upon the firm with bills which had not 
yet matured, and made them pay up cent. per cent. with accruing 
interest. In default of fuller details than Mr. Wallace gives, or 
than we remember to have seen anywhere else, we cannot tell 
whether by English or any other law there was anything actually 
fraudulent in his conduct, but on the face of it it was grossly un- 
fair to the other creditors. Nor did the excuse which the 
philosopher gave—that his life of learned leisure was extremely 
important to himself—make the matter any better. Indeed, one 
ot the worst practical results of the Schopenhauerian “ ba’spel,” as 
his contemporary Mr. Carlyle would have it, is ee this 
setting up of “my duty to myself” in place of the two old- 
fashioned “ duties” (which Schopenhauer regarded with equal 
of the Catechism. 

Nevertheless, the ba’spel or gospel enumerated in the text- 
book Die Welt als Wille und als Vorstellung, and elucidated in 
the other works, has some positive truth, and still more relative 
importance. As has been said already, philosophy had got almost 
as much out of relation to life as in the most cobwebby days of 
scholasticism ; while, so far from teaching the practical reason, 
as scholasticism had done, to be content with an independent and 
authoritative code of religious and moral belief, it left such things 
aside altogether. Schopenhauer's morality was, to say the least, odd, 
and his theology avowedly negative ; but heat any rate attempted 
to give explanation in a way, though explanation of anything but 
un encouraging kind, in regard to the whole of life and to man 
as man, It is interesting (we can hardly say curious, for the 
same phenomenon recurs constantly in the unending kitten’s-tail 
rounds of philosophy) that his theology, atheistic or antitheistic 


as it nominally is, is at the same time one of the most closely | 


personal of theologies. His Will may be only another name for 
the old Essence, All-Oneness, or what not; he may lay stress on 
the necessity of merging its personal manifestations in the general 
will, of letting knowledge react on it, and so forth, But the 
constant use and re-use of the word of itself forms a constant 
appeal to personality, and the minor developments of Schopen- 
hauer’s thought, his insistence on art, his very pessimism, as it 
is called, in its various manifestations, are all further appeals 
of the same kind. To the average philosopher, the difference 
between man and man hardly exists: the difference between man 
and man, even though he may denounce it and preach against it, 
is the beginning and, except in form, the ending of Schopen- 
hauer’s teaching. And though it is a truth constantly neglected, 
the more you bring into prominence the personality of man, the 
more strongly do you emphasize the personality of Giod. 

We have no space here to trace the working out of 
Schopenhauerism in detail—indeed, we do not know that this 
has been anywhere satisfactorily done. Even more than in 
the case of other philosophers, the believers are apt to show 


too much sympathy and not enough mien, the un- 
believers not much more understanding and far too little = 
peer But we can speak very highly of this little book of Mr. 
Wallace’s. It is, perhaps, excessively lenient in dealing with 
the man, and it cannot be said to be at all ferociously critical in 
dealing with the philosophy. Himself an expert in most, if not 
all, of the periods of philosophy, Professor Wallace is perhaps more 
tolerant than a less widely-read judge might be of the obvious 
resurrection of Gnosticism, masquerading in habits of the most 
daringly modern cut, which Schopenhauer presents. His opening 
ssage on the Academic or non-Academic styles of philosophical 
Sesabiee is not only an excellent notice of the subject, but is 
particularly noteworthy as cowing from a person himself qualified 
and credentialled by almost every possible kind of passage 
through the Academie mill. His summary of the “ Will and Idea” 
theory is remarkably good, distinguished alike from those delusively 
popular sketches which have produced, it is to be feared, in 
thousandsof minds the disease of fancied knowledge, and free on the 
other hand from the dryness and repulsiveness of more esoteric 
teachers. Some of his judgments may seem odd. It is, for in- 
stance, strange to find him speaking of the eloquence of “ Bacon and 
Mill and even Hobbes.” Bacon and Mill are a most remarkably 
matched pair, and the necessity of an “even” to bring Hobbes, 
as if by a great effort, somewhere near the level of Mill is odder 
still. The passage on Romanticism, again, even if we limit 
criticism on it most strictly to the philosophic side, would hardly 
ass the lance of an enterprising challenger unsmitten ; but then 
hardly any two people ever did agree about Romanticism; and, 
after all, much of what Mr. Wallace says about it is excellent. 
Perhaps one of the objections which Mr. Wallace makes, and 
makes justly enough, to Schopenhauer as a philosopher explains 
the vast influence he has had. He drew, says our author (though 
we may not be quoting him with literal exactness), “ everything 
into his own vortex.” He did so, and thus it happens that in 
his eclecticism many different people find something peculiarly 
assimilable each by himself. He, even more than Goethe, 
helped to turn what may be, without irreverence, called the 
art-jargonism of the German eighteenth century into some- 
thing like an art-church, and a very persecuting and militant 
church too. He might abuse Fichte and Schleiermacher as 
much as he liked, but he made constant use of them. The 
influence of Kant and Plato he may be said to have con- 
fessed. Though he attacked science, he was particularly fond 
of certain pseudo-scientific truths, such as heredity, But most of 
all, though few give themselves out as being more anti-Christian 
or extra-Christian thinkers, he borrowed from Christianity. His 
very language is the language of a Calvinist crossed with a 
mystic and sedulously avoiding religious phraseology, while 
keeping religious substance. You have but to change a few 
words, without doing any real violence to sense, to make 
Schopenhauer in his more abstract doctrine, if not in his practical 
applications of it, a mystic of perhaps rather doubtful orthodoxy, 
but undoubted unction and fervour. For there is a very great deal 
of irony in this world ; indeed, some have gone so far as to hold 
| that there is very little else—a position which Schopenhauer 
| himself would be the last to deny. 


| NOVELS.* 


ia Stand Fast Craig Royston! we are glad to welcome one of 
Mr. Black's novels with a decided thread of story, and we 
| also note the absence of Queen Titania and her companions as 
a loss for which we are very thankful; for we must confess 
_to having had enough of these personages. This story is very 
| pathetic in many parts, but it is difficult to get up the smallest 
| sympathy for George Bethune, as the author seems to expect 
from us. He is an impossible character with his grandiose senti- 
ments, yet absolute want of common honesty, or even pride, in 
money dealings. lis pompous eulogies on Scotland and his 
utter want of truth would have made him a terrible bore in 
real life, and we should be much puzzled to know how he 
could escape being imprisoned for obtaining money on false 
retences. Another very weak point in the book is the way 
in which the hero, Vincent Harris, apparently a clever, en- 
lightened young man, not only condones and excuses away 
| everything, but absolutely shuts his eyes to Bethune’s moral 
| obliquities. We need hardly say that Harris is the lover of 
Maisrie, granddaughter to Bethune, who has lived all her life 
| with the latter. Hers is a touching character ; for she is devoted 
| to her grandfather, who, although reciprocating the affection, 
| makes use of her pathetic looks and beauty to enable him to 
extort money and goods from friends and tradespeople. Very 
| well described are her qualms of conscience that all is not quite 
| as it should be, although she does not altogether perceive what a 
tool he makes of her. Harland Harris, the father of Vincent, is 
a striking character, an unreal Socialist, with advanced opinions, 


* Stand Fast Craig Royston! A Novel. By William Black. 3 vols. 
London: Sampsen Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 1890. 

The Little One. A Novel. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 vols. London: 
Riebard Bentley & Son, 1891. 

A Life Sentence. A Novel. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols, London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1891. 

My Shipmate Louise; the Romance of a Wreck. By W. Clark Russell. 
3 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 1890. 
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a thorough zouveau riche, with strong theories for giving away 
other people's possessions, while keeping a firm grip on his own. 
Mrs. Ellison, heroine No. 2, is a gushing, kind-hearted woman of 
the world, whose interference with Vincent Harris's matrimonial 
affairs is thoroughly justifiable ; and Lord Musselburgh is a good, 
honest, not very brilliant English gentleman. We will not betray 
the story further ; for, although something spun out, it is a novel 
which will well repay reading, and, as is usual in Mr. Black's 
works, there are many bits of scenery charmingly depicted. 

The Little One, by Eleanor C. Price, is a pleasant surprise. The 


beginning is very mawkish and weak, leading us to expect that it | 


exactly answer to a description in the book itself of the last 
novel written by one of the heroines—namely, “ This new story 
was a step downwards, instead of upwards, a mere trifling addi- 
tion to the sensational, sentimental stuff of which the world is 
full enough already.” However, as we mentioned before, we are 
agreeably disappointed, for the story improves in pathos and in- 
terest up to the very end. Mr. d’Alby, vicar of gholm, is a 
French “comte” by birth, and lives in an out-of-the-way but 
beautiful Yorkshire dale. He has two grandchildren—Nora, 
who is past twenty, and Agnes, a charming and very pretty child 
of about seventeen. Nora is the novelist, who writes of heroes 
and heroines of enormously high standards, until a family 
called Murray take the shooting-lodge near them for a season. 
Hitherto Nora, Agnes, and Mr. d’Alby have been all in all to each 
other; but Nora, who generally lives in dreamland, takes a 
violent and enthusiastic Tove for the new comer, Mrs. Murray, 
entirely neglecting Agnes and her old grandfather (who, by the 
way, is not an over-wise person), and even re-writes her novels to 
suit this worldly and unprincipled new friend. Mrs. Murray has a 
brother, Gilbert Wolfe, who successfully conceals a disastrous 
marriage from the D’Albys, although it is an open secret to the 
reader. Agnes, a lovely straightforward child, is thus left en- 
tirely to the mercies of the unscrupulous Gilbert ; old Mr, d’Alby, 
in an innocent, almost childish vanity and infatuation, helpin 
in every way. The result is easily foreseen. An elopement an 
false marriage take place between Gilbert and Agnes, while 
Nora is in London with her volatile friend Mrs. Murray. The 
awakening of poor Agnes is well told and graphically, and she 
comes home to die when she discovers Gilbert’s fraud. Poor old 


| 


Mr. d’Alby, who is a sensitive courteous gentleman, especially | 


fond of his Little One, as he calls Agnes, mercifully has a stroke 
on the night of her disappearance, and so never realizes the 
situation. Nora comes home to live a life of remorse and 
self-sacrifice, her grief being augmented by knowing that 
the novel she had re-written under Mrs. Murray’s influence 
pepe an elopement something similar to her sister’s, which 
elped to lead her wrong. The only two persons gifted with 


common sense in the book are the old nurse of the D’Albys, who | 


vainly tries to open the eyes of the old vicar and Nora as to the 
object of Gilbert’s frequent visits, and Mr. Murray, who is a 
lain, straightforward, rather rough man, who heartily despises 
is brother-in-law. 
For those who care for nothing else in a novel but sensation, 


inflated language, give picturesque and vivid ideas of his subject. 
But when he applies the same kind of writing to other objects, it 

uently becomes grotesque. Louise Temple’s eyes are de- 
scribed thus:—“ They were the most dramatic, by which I 
do not mean theatric, pair of twinklers that ever sparkled star- 
like under the beauty of a woman’s brow,” &c. The first part 
of the plot of the book is supposed to take place on one of 
the sailing East Indiamen before the days of the P. & O. 
Company, and we imagine a certain affectation of language is 
intended to give an antiquarian flavour. At p. 140 we 
read “I respired the gushing wind,” and at 153, 
again, “ There was nothing in sight, the wide and gleaming 
circle round, save the shoulders of a group of huge cream- 
coloured clouds,” &c. Before the equator is reached all kinds 
of adventures happen on the Countess Ida—the name of the 
ship—such as pirates, storms, a false death and burial on board, 
so that the man feigning might be able to commit robbery, also 
a fire, and many other incidents. At last the hero and heroine 
are by mischance left on the derelict craft of the pirates, and are 
rescued by « ship called the Lady Blanche, with an insane captain 
who later commits suicide. The mutinous crew then carry off 
Dugdale and Louise to find a supposed hidden treasure on an 
island. Their escape from their tormentors is thrillingly told, 
and all ends happily. Altogether, we recommend this book to 
any boy with a taste for adventure, as the interest never really 
flags, although it is possible that the reader, in his anxiety to get 
— to the various dénouements, might skip some of the high- 

own descriptions. 


BAUCHER’S SYSTEM OF HORSE-BREAKING.* 


7 little volume professes to give us Baucherism pure and 
undiluted. Several books have been published in France 
within the last few years _ systems of horse-breaking more or 
less founded upon that of Baucher; but this is, or says it is, the 
real thing itself. Some years before his death the great master 
met with an accident which prevented him from riding in 
public, and from that time he had but few pupils, among 
whom was the author, who says that, towards the end of his life, 


| his ideas became somewhat modified in certain respects. The 


author has ridden some of the last horses “ made,” as we should 
say in England, by Baucher, and he not only took notes during 
the courses of instruction given by that master, but also put down 
any hints and suggestions which he was able to obtain in private 
conversation with him. As he says, it is very difficult to theorize 
in writing upon the practical work of horse-breaking, and although 
he is one of Baucher’s most fervent disciples, he admits that, like 
other riding-masters, his mentor adopted expressions which were 


' open to criticism both from a scientific and from a grammatical point 


A Life's Sentence, by Adeline Sergeant, will be exactly suited. | 


A more absurd tissue of crimes and characters we have seldom | : L 
| and concise; but, as the author very truly remarks, it would often 


palm of wickedness undoubtedly belongs to Constance Lepel. | be easy to show in a moment, on horseback, what a long and 


come across. It is difficult to say which is the heroine, but the 


She would be a most repulsive woman if there was the least 
touch of nature in her, and, as usual in this class of character in 
a novel, she is beautiful, with very remarkable light hair and eyes 
with red lights in them. She is on the point of running away 


with Sydney Vane, a married man with a wife and a child, when | 
of Constance’s brother, | 


Nemesis overtakes Sydney in the sha 
Hubert Lepel, who kills him in a wood, and, to shield his sister, 
allows a notorious poacher, Westwood by name, to be condemned 
in his place. Constance then marries General Vane, the uncle 
of Sydney, and proceeds to commit many other crimes. She 
passes off a bastard of a village girl as hers and the General’s 
son, and tries to poison Enid, the daughter of the murdered man, 
because she is the rightful heir to the property and discovers the 
secret. But the most revolting part of the Book is the way in 
which she easily persuades her brouher Hubert to become engaged 
to Enid, whose father he has killed. All this time the author 
evidently wishes us to consider Hubert essentially a fine character 
with a lifelong remorse. Enid and he do not love each other, and 
both of them become engaged to some one else, the former to a 
_— good ) per of a novel, the latter to the condemned man’s 

ughter. parson, amongst his many other qualities, is a first- 
rate doctor, and discovers that Enid is suffering from digitalis 
poisoning at the hands of Constance. Complication upon complica- 
tion follows; but all is yom to end happily. Westwood, the 
condemned man, escapes from prison and makes alarge fortune in 
America, coming back a hero in character, whilst Hubert gives 
himself up to justice for the love of his daughter, when the supposed 
guilty manis on the point of ray wn He gets two years’ 
sentence, coming out to receive Westwood’s complete pardon and 
the handofhis love. The General and the little boy die, the former 
from grief at hearing of his wife Constance’s wickedness. She 

ts a handsome dower, retires to the Continent, and marries a 
) wie count, and Enid succeeds to the Vane property and 


marries her m. Thus ends one of the most improbably 


sensational novels that we have ever read. 

My Shipmate Louise, by W. Clark Russell, is one of those 
nautical novels that the author is so fond of writing. Some of 
his descriptions of sea scenery, although expressed in very 


of view. Nevertheless,in explaining Baucher’s theories he refrained 
from changing them for others more exact and correct, because they 
had a distinct and decided meaning to the master himself, and 
are well known to all who have studied his system. As a rule, 
the descriptions and instructions given in this volume are clear 


minute explanation can scarcely make plain in a treatise. He 
points out with some reason that Baucher’s system has been much 
misrepresented and travestied by people who have not understood 
it, and that the reputation of its founder has been to some extent 
depreciated in consequence. Books of this kind are necessarily 
dry reading, and in taking up this handbook the reader must 
expect edification rather than entertainment. 

It is difficult for an Englishman to examine the system of 
Baucher without prejudice, as the French and English schools of 
riding are as opposite as the poles. The strongest admirer of 
British horsemanship would do well to remember that there is a 
great deal of very clumsy riding in this country, and that some of 
our best riders are ugly riders. When Frenchmen come to this 
island of horses and horsemen they are astonished at the un- 
= seats of a large proportion of the riders in Rotten Row. 

e Englishmen may be, and let us hope usually are, pretty secure 
in our saddles; but too many of us are rather like sacks of potatoes 
tied to our horses’ backs. Then one of our national super- 
stitions is a horror of the use of the curb, except in the case 
of very hard pullers, one cause of this being that we are not very 
skilful in using it. The evils of its over-use ure no excuse for 
ignorance of its — use. We are almost as superstitious, 
again, in our hatred of the spur, and, if anything, Englishmen know 
less about the use of the spur than about the use of the curb. 
Even the whip is little understood by the average English horse- 
man. It is all very well to talk about riding with hands alone, 
and where people have got good hands nothing is better; but 
how few of us have got hands, or even fair hands, or anything 
but very bad hands! Those who have the best hands are generally 
the very riders who can use the whip and spur to most advan 
and they should remember that hands, reins, snaffles, curbs, 
F ser and whips, all have their uses, and are none of them to be 

espised; if, however, they can obtain all they want with 
hands alone, they are to commended. The English ideal 
of a seat on horseback is a good hunting-seat, and they 


* Dressage méthodique du Cheval de Selle, d’apres les derniers enseigne- 
ments de F. Baucher. Recueillis par un de ses éléves, avec portrait et 
vignettes. Paris: J. Rothschild, Kditeur. 1891. 
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ng tn mene ing as any test of riding. To the French- 
man, on the on | a park seat is everything, and hunting 
is regarded as a “rough-and-tumble” sort of amusement, for 
which any seats and any horses are good enough. In England 
we make the man adapt himself to the horse ; in France 
they make the horse adapt himself to the man. The horse at 
his ease, and the man at his ease, might be taken as the motto 
of the English equestrian; in the dressage and geen of the 
French something very different is aimed at. e have already 
admitted that many, if not most, of our fellow-countrymen are 
clumsy riders, and we are anxious to emphasize the statement ; 
but we none the less maintain that a clumsy rider on the Eng- 
lish system merely looks ugly, whereas a clumsy rider on the 
French system looks ridiculous. We have the greatest —— 
for the French haute école; but that is a very different thing from 
a style, too common in France, consisting of bumping upon the 
saddle, with straight legs, hands held high, and holding on by 
the curb-rein. English horsemanship and English horse-breaking, 
however, owe more to M. Baucher than may be generally known. 
About a quarter of a century ago “Stonehenge,” in his book on 
The Horse, acknowledged the influence of Baucher’s “ supplings” 
on modern English horse-breaking. 


Baucher made a good distinction when he divided troublesome 
horses into two classes—those which resist by weight, and those 
which resist by force. He used to overcome the former by what 
he called /e demi-arrét. This was done, when feeling the mouth 
of the horse, by a sudden and energetic contraction of the hand, 
which was kept firm and turned p ees , the fingers being held 
as low as possible. Resistance by force he dealt with by da vibra- 
tion, which consisted of a succession of little tugs of equal strength. 
It may be replied that there is nothing new to Englishmen in either 
of these movements. This is possible ; vet we are not sure that the 
majority of English horsemen have ever made them in the sense 
intended by Baucher. We have often seen our fellow-countrymen 
slackening their reins altogether before giving them a savage jolt, 
and raising their hands when they gave it, with the eflect of | 
making the horse drop and stagger on his haunches, and throw | 
his head up into the air, with his neck stiff, rigid, and inflexible. | 
“Le demi-arrét” “n’est point une saccade,” much less a jolt. | 
“Tl consiste 4 passer rapidement, mais graduellement, d'une force | 
minime & une force plus grande, et proportionnée au degré de la 
résistance rencontrée.” Then la vibration does not consist in | 
“jobbing” at the horse’s mouth; indeed, the latter proceeding 
would have astonished and provoked Baucher almost as much as 
it astonishes and provokes a horse. “ Dans la vibration il ne faut pas 
abandonner la bouche du cheval. C’est une invitation i céder, 
invitation légére, trés délicate.” A useful hint is given when 
the horseman is urged, both in “le demi-arrét” and “la 
vibration,” to clench the fingers tightly. 

Baucher's frequently quoted maxim of “hands without legs, 
and legs withvut hands,” is, of course, expounded here. His 
theory was that the rider should teach his horse to start at any 
desired pace, change his leg in his gailop, Xc., either by means of | 
the hands without the legs. or by means of the legs without the 
hands. He considered it easier for a horse to understand what 
was required of him when only one signal was given to him at a 
time, and that, when both the hands and the legs were used 

ther, they sometimes counteracted, instead of supporting, each 
er. In his opinion, again, even when they together produce 
the desired efiect, there is a danger of their meking « horse 
twist his body and go sideways, instead of keeping it straight. 
Indeed, he taught his pupils that keeping a horse straight is one 
of the most important, as well as one of the most difficult pomts 
in horsemanship; for, as the author very truly says, nearly all 
horses, either irom bad breaking or else from natural in- 
clination, have a tendency to go a little more towards one 
side or the other. When a horse was going sideways, 
Baucher did not try to get him straight  & twisting 
him the other way; but by pulling him up, and starting 
afresh. He was very particular, again, in ing his horses 
carry their heads almost perpendicularly, with a highly arched 
neck. According to his theory, a horse ought to be made to put 
his head into the right position at once, and then keep it there. 
It is a comfort to read that in jumping a horse is to be allowed to 
have his head free and to place his neck in a natural position. This 
is very generous; but if a con method were adopted, it is 
probable that the rider’s neck would not long remain in a natural 
ition. Before mounting a young horse, he used to train him on 
hoot, until he would do everything required at a simple gesture, and 
not move a step without orders. In this part of the training he 
laid great stress on the importance of the use of the eye and the 
expression. “ I} fixe son sur les yeux de l’animal, et 
demande la légéreté.” For “le regard est d’une importance 
extréme dans toutes ces pratiques.” And we read again of the 
horsebreaker, “ fixant les yeux avec bienveillance sur ceux de 
l’animal.” 

With regard to the spur, Baucher would first accustom the 
horse to the pressure of the rider’s legs; secondly, to that of his 
heels; thirdly, to that of the spur, covered with a pad of linen 
encased in a piece of leather or the finger of an old glove, and, 
finally to that of the naked rowel. In everything he advises the 
breaker “ procéder avec une extréme — Suivre une sage 
progression. Pas de surprise; pas d’enjambements.” The pre- 
parations prescribed for a gallop sound very tremendous to an 
Englishman ; but our insular gallop is quite a different thing from 


the solemn and magnificent riding-school “ tittup ” contemplated 


by M. Baucher. If the horse is inclined to drop his head, the rider 

must hold his hands very high—“au dessus des oreilles, s'il est 

nécessaire.” This is very French; but it may answer, for any- 

thing that we know to the contrary. We think, however, that 

if when the rider was holding his hands thus, his horse were 

° pe a sudden buck in his canter, he would very likely be 
ot off. 

M. Baucher was the t apostle of “I'équitation savante,” 
“V'équitation de fantaisig” and of “allures artificielles.” This 
sort of thing is “pleine de jouissances, utile pour arriver & la 
a mais non indispensable pour le dressage ordinaire.” 

Ve imagine that few English horsemen will be ambitious to 
follow these counsels of perfection. It is not the fashion to make 
“demi-voltes ” in Rotten Row, nor “le trot espagnol” in Picca- 
dilly. The latter movement consists in the horse stretching out 
one foreleg horizontally to its full extent, and then raising the 
whole forehand on the other with a hop, repeating the step with 
the opposite leg, and so on; which may be all very pretty and 
very “savante”; but we do not care about riding circus-horses 
in this country, 

The chapter in conclusion suggests modifications and 
tions of the system for chargers, hunters, and steeplechase horses. 
The book is very well got up, as all books are which come from 
the house of M. Rothschild, the well-known Parisian publisher. 
It is a little amusing to see a work upon the “ dressage” of the 
riding-school illustrated by little vignettes of racehorses with 
their heads and legs “ all over the place”; but then the portrait 
of M. Baucher in his cocked hat, upon his favourite horse, with a 
straight leg and his toes in the stirrup, makes up for all that. 


| We cannot end better than by quoting M. Baucher’s admirable 


maxim—“ Aller trés lentement pour mener le dressage rapide- 


ment.” 


THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES.* 


Y the term “fairy tales” in English we commonly mean 

old wives’ tales, or nursery tales, or Kinder- und Haus-mdrchen 
in general. Yet it is a peculiarity of the so-called fairy tales that 
they generally contain no fairies, none of the medieval Court of 
Queen Proserpina, :he green-clad men and women, who are fair in 
front but Sokew shells behind, who dwell beyond the stream 
that runs red waist-high with slain men’s blood, who capture 
Christian children, like Tamlane, and leave changelings in their 
place. Neither they nor their capricious and courtly descendants, 
the Fées of Perrault and of Mme. d’Aulnoy, are present in most 
Marchen. Where Perrault introduces a fairy godmother, peasant 


| tradition places a helpful animal. Even in Perrault’s immortal 
| collection fairies are scarce. There are several who play the parts 
' of Norns, Moirai, or Hathors, in the Sleeping Beauty. There are 


none in Blue Beard, none in Hop o’ my Thumb, none in J’uss in 
Boots. It was Mme. d’Aulnoy,a lady whose versatile genius has 
hardiy been fully recognized, who really introduced the modern 
Fée, and caused the fairies to provide all her supernatural machi- 
nery. Ina recent collection of so-called fairy stories, we think 
that there is not one single fairy, except in the tales borrowed 
from Mme. d’Aulnoy. Thus the term “fairy tale,” in its wide 
application, corresponding to the n “ Ananzi story,” is per- 
fectly unscientific. Nevertheless, we had expected Mr. Hartland’s 
Science of Fairy Tales in the “Contemporary Science Series” to 
deal with the science of Mérchen in general. Mr. Hartland seems 
himself to have started with this design, but, if he did, he changed 
his intention, and he has limited himself, on the whole, to strictly 
fairy mythology. We can scarcely say that his work is “ epoch- 
making,” either by dint of knowledge, of originality, or of method, 
though it contains plenty of stories, many of them not familiar, 
which may make it welcome to the general reader. 

Mr. Hartland begins, as is now usual, with the art of story- 
telling among savages, and hence leads us to imagine that he is 
about to discuss the popular traditional talesof the world in general. 
He tells us that, among savage races, “the outlines of a story- 
plot” are “often a vast unhide-bound corpse,” a statement in 
which we can ize no meaning whatever. “ Igsplain this, 
Men and Hangels.” However, from the context, it is clear that 
Mr. Hartland izes in savage Mirchen tales analogous in 
plot and situations to the Mérchen and myths of the cultivated 
races. This discovery is now common property, it had begun to 
dawn upon Grimm, but it only became clear as the Méarchen of 
savages were assiduously collected. The discovery at once 
destroyed the philological theories that all myths arose in the 
decay of language, and that no nursery tales were ever borrowed 
by one people from another. For, if Zulus, Samoans, and Chero- 
kees had Mdrchen recognizably analogous in plot and character to 
those of Germany, say, it was impossible that the decay of alien 
languages should in so many places, under such different condi- 
tions, produce such similar eflects. But the stories in all 
tongues were similar, and it was denied that they could 
sibly have been borrowed. The linguistic explanation failing, 
another had to be sought for, and it can hardly be said that 
another has been found. It has been demonstrated, however, 
that Marchen are frequently borrowed by one people from another, 
and it has been made probable that minds in the same state of 
superstitious belief may independently develop analogous 
narratives, 


* The Scien dry Toles: an Inquiry into Fairy Myiholgy 
Rawin Sidney Hartland, Londos Walter Seat, 
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Mr. Hartland next announces that stories “ probably arise out 
of narratives believed to record actual events.” Here we venture 
to differ from him. We do not imagine, tor example, that Puss 
in Boots, either in India, Africa, or Kurope, was ever believed to 
record actual events. If Mr. Hartland only means that the 
human character of the lower animals—as, for- example, in the 
talking fox, cat, gazelle, jackal, or what not, of the story—was 
once so far believed in as to make such a tale not beyond the 

of imagination, that is a different matter. 

r. Hartland defines fairy tales as “traditionary narratives, 
not in their present form relating to beings held to be divine, 
nor to cosmological or national events, but in which the super- 
natural plays an essential part.” This definition includes all 
Marchen; but Mr. Hartland, as we have already said, scarcely 
touches on the majority of the world-wide story plots, but con- 
fines himself to the myths of beings who may be generally called 
fairies. This is a disappointing limitation. His first step, and 
a Very proper one, is to examine the modes of story-telling, and 
the characters and status of narrators, in different stages of cul- 
ture. Briefly, they prove to be members of the most conserva- 
tive classes, men and women unable to read and write, and 


especially old women, who are in closest contact with | 


traditions, and with the conservative audience of children. 
These, of course, are the last people who can be suspected 
of borrowing from literature, or of altering the legends 
which they have received. That is more likely to be done 
by fessional bards and story-tellers. Mr. Hartland now 
divides tales into those which are told of persons either historical 
or believed to have been historical, which he calls Sagas, on one 
hand, and stories told merely for amusement, on the other— 
Marchen, or Nursery-tales. Thus a story about Odysseus, or 
Charlemagne, or Gunnar is a Saga; a story about Hop o’ my 
Thumb, or about a nameless boy or prince, is a Médrchen. Now, 
Mr. Hartland thinks, as the old school of mythologists thought, 
that the Saga (as he calls it) is prior to the Mdrchen; that the 
Marchen, which nobody takes for true, is degenerate, and de- 
scended from the Saga, which was believed to be true. We do 
not deny that there may be Mérchen descended from Sagas—we 
may as well use Mr. Hartland’s terminology—but we are convinced 
that the process is usually the reverse. Méarchen, on the whole, 
are not descended from Sagas, but Sagas from Mérchen. Thus 
almost all the adventures of Odysseus exist, all the world over, 
as Mérchen, and they have only been attracted into the cycle of 
the hero. Thus Charlemagne has inherited Mérchen which are 
found even in Zululand. Nobody will allege that Zulus and 
Chinese borrowed their Mérchen from the literature of Greece, 
nor that the Samoans and Iroquois derived their form of the 
Jason legend -from Apollonius Rhodius or Pindar. The oppo- 
site view is clearly correct; the Sagas of Jason and Odysseus 
are stuffed with adventures from Mdrchen of worldwide distri- 
bution. Mr. Hartland, we think, puts the cart before the horse, 
and, though he means to be of the modern school, goes counter 
to the normal development of the modern theory, as begun by 
(irimm, continued by Mannhardt, and worked out by Mr. Tylor, 
Mr. Frazer, and others. 

Mr. Hartland, however, returns to modern methods when he 
gives a summary of the mental habits of people in the lower 
stages of culture. From what may be widely called the savage 
state of mind he derives many peculiarities of Marchen in general. 
He also agrees with the latest inquirers when he observes that 
“ the name of fairy tales is legion, but they are made up of in- 
cidents whose number is comparatively limited.” The incidents 
may not amount to more than a hundred or so, the combinations 
are infinite. Mr. Ilartland then announces his intention to deal 
only with ‘a few of the most interesting Sagas relative to the 
fairy mythology strictly so called.” The rest of his book, then, 
some three hundred out of three hundred and forty pages, is 
confined to strietly fairy matters. Yet we have seen that fairies 
play but avery slight part in Mérchen at large, even if we in- 
clude, as we may, Apsaras, Nereids, Swan-maidens, Ladies of 
the Lake, and so on, among fairies. ‘The consequence, we fear, 
is that Mr. Hartland has missed an opportunity. He might 
have made his book a manual of the science of Marchen; he has 
made it a study of fairrdom. We miss in his book what is so 
necessary—a brief study of the previous theories of the 
minor mythology. We miss, in fact, method, and orderliness. 
Without asking what fairies are, and what explanations have 
been given of them, and what other fabulous beings—Vuis, 
Apsaras, Mrarts, Hathors, or what not—correspond in alien 
mythologies ‘to fairies, Mr. Hartland jumps into the legends 
of fairy births and human midwives. the chapter has no 
method in particular, and, really by a mere di ion, leads 
Mr. Hartland to discuss the Godiva legend. Fairies do not 
like to be spied on; Godiva, when she had nothing on, did 
not like to be watched; therefore Mr. Hartland introduces a 
theory of the heathen origin of the Godiva legend into a 
treatise on “ — Births and Human oe al The theory 
is ingenious and interesting, but scarcely a in its proper 
place. Then we come to oa. ; Hartland only ad 
the payment of Kame to Hell in the “Romance of Thomas the 
Rhymer.” He cannot, surely, be ignorant of the ballad of 
4 Tamlane ”; but it is possible that he thinks the ballad spurious, 
Here we should differ from him ; the interpolated verses in that 
ballad may easily, we think, be ized, and the tithe to hell 
is not among them. This chapter, however, like the next, on 
Robberies from Fairyland, contains an admirable selection of in- 


stances, and is full of interest, as are those on “the supernatural 
lapse of time in Fairyland.” Mr. Hartland well remarks that 
this dealing with time does not occur in tales from the lower 
savages, among whom we certainly remember no example of the 
myth. His topic somehow leads Mr. Hartland to the stories of 
the disenchantment or “ unspelling ” of a person changed by magic 
into an alien shape. Sometimes the person is slain, and leaps up 
in his true form. Sometimes—as in Kaflirland, we think—a kiss 
disenchants him. Mr. Hartland finds traces of sacrifice in some 
of those rites or methods, and refers to the incarnate deities 
of Mr. Frazer's Golden Bough. He next touches on the topic of 
Swan-maidens, then discusses the taboos imposed by them; or on 
them, their possible connexion with Totemism. He says that 
the recovery of the Lost Bride has scarcely ever been found in the 
Sagas of modern Europe, or indeed of any nation that has pro- 
gressed beyond a certain mark in civilization. But it is just as 
difficult to recover the Lost Bridegroom, as in Cupid and Psyche, 
the Black Bull o Norraway, the Roumanian Enchanted Pig, and 
so forth, so the remark seems of little value. In the case of 
Swan-maidens Mr. Hartland thinks that their feather robe “ is no 
more than a symbol of their superhuman nature.” The whole 
history of the use of skins in ritual, and in magic, and in 
Marchen directly contradicts the opinion that the feather robe, 
by way of exception, is merely symbolical. 

Mr. Hartland’s general conclusion is that many beliefs “ can 
only be referred to the same origin as the fairy superstitions, 
and all arise out of the doctrine of spirits, the doctrine of trans- 
formations, and the belief in witchcraft held by savage tribes.” 
“It is inevitable to conclude that even the most recently dis- 
covered folk-tale of them (sic) has come to us from a distant 
period when our forefathers were in the same rude state as Dyaks 
and South Sea Islanders.” Mr. Hartland, however, is wise 
enough to “hedge” by refusing to assert that “the status of 
savagery was the primitive condition of men. Of course it may 
have been. But, if not, there is work to be done in ascertaining 
what lies behind it.” 

Mr. Hartland, we think, makes too little of the many paths 
which connect Fairyland with the pre-Christian Hades. In 
many ways our English fairies are indeed subjects of Queen 
Proserpina, ure the heathen dead, or the dead conceived of in a 
heathenish sense. This appears very conspicuously in Scotch 
trials for witchcraft. There is a va et vient between Hell and 
Fairyland. This might have been made more manifest. ‘The 
book is full of interesting matter, rich in legends well told, and, 
on the whole, Mr. Hartland is on what we think the right path. 
But his materials might have been better digested, and he has left 
a complete manual of the science of Mdrchen still to be written by 
himself or another. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS.* 


a immense advance of Knowledge during the last quarter 
of a century has never been more strikingly exemplified than 
in the history of researches in sidereal astronomy. We, there- 
fore, welcome the appearance of a book which renders the results 
of these labours accessible to those who are not specialists in the 
science. Nowhere have we seen a better summary of the results 
obtained, or clearer statements of the problems already solved 
and those still more numerous ones which yet await solution. 
Commencing with a description of the physical constitution of 
the heavenly bodies, the reader is led on to consider their mutual 
relations, and the work appropriately closes with chapters on the 
grandest problems of the universe. he various spectra of stars, 
and the types into which they are divided, are concisely ex- 
lained. The bearing of this upon the relative ages of the stars 
is obvious, since it is from spectroscopic researches alone that we 
obtain any knowledge of their physical constitution. A priori, it 
is highly improbable that the stars have all attained to the same 
period of development, and the evidence obtained abundantly 
os that they are at every conceivable stage of their progress. 
Red stars were at first supposed to be older than white stars ; but 
this is improbable. If condensation be a measure of age, the 
reverse is probably nearer the truth ; for it is almost demonstrated 
that red stars, having spectra showing great atmospheric absorp- 
tion, are less condensed than white stars, in which this absorption 
exists to a less degree. What is the status of our own sun in 
this respect ? 

We can surmise that, at some indefinitely remote epoch, the sun was a 
red star with a banded spectrum like that of betelyeux ; that after many 
ages it came to resemble Aldebaran ; and that as the veil thrown over its 
violet light grew thinner, its present mellowed splendour was at last 
attained. But there is a future to be considered as well asa past. The 
solar transformations are certainly not terminated. Will they include a 
“white star” phase? It seems possible that they may, since the intense 
electrical excitement by which the sun’s eclipse appendages are now main- 
tained will presumably relax; with results perhaps in the subsidence of 
metallic vapours, and the concentration of hydrogen-strata, issuing in the 
production of the characteristic spectrum of Vega or Castor, 


If this condition of things should occur, and the sun’s vaporous 
envelope be exchanged for that of Vega, it would probably 
inerease to three or four times its present lustre. The author 
thus infers that in the distant future we may receive more heat 


* The System of the Stars, By A M, Clerke. Loudon: Longmans 
& Co. 1890. 
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from the sun than at the present time, through the gradual sub- 
sidence of its absorbing atmosphere. With paint to the heat 
of the sun itself, it has been demonstrated that the contraction 
of a purely gaseous mass will actually generate more heat than 
is lost by radiation. When contraction has continued till lique- 
faction sets in, the heat must necessarily diminish, and the 
mass ultimately become solid and cold. It is probable that in 
the sun at the present time the effects of radiation and contrac- 
tion nearly balance each other. Red stars are few, compared 
with the enormous number of those of the type of Sirius (pre- 
sumably at a much more advanced stage), while stars of a solar 
type occupy an intermediate condition. Should the view be 
correct that the line of progress has been from red stars to those 
of the solar type, and thence to that of Sirius, the inference is 
that we have reached the time when the majority of stars have 
reached their highest lustre; that there was once a time when 
red stars predominated, and that a time may come in the future 
“when only the red stars of to-day will shine in the sky, and the 
Sirian stars of to-day have sunk into obscurity.” 

Nearly all variable stars of long period are red stars, with 
spectra showing much atmospheric absorption. One of the most 
remarkable variables is the well-known Mira Ceti. Once in 
eleven months it rises in 110 days from below the 9th to the 
second magnitude or higher; after a pause of a few weeks it falls 
to its former level in about twice the time that it took to rise 
from it. The maxima are shown by the spectroscope to be 
true conflagrations, but they have recurred with approximate 
regularity for 300 years. The light-curve of most variables bears 
a striking likeness to the curve representing frequency of sun- 
spots. The rise is generally more rapid than the fall, and there 
is a slight rise in the descending branch, showing a partial 
recovery, which is most characteristic of both curves: in both 
also there is an absence of absolute regularity in time and 
amount. There is, therefore, some probability that we have in 
these stars sun-spot phenomena on a gigantic scale—the maxima 
of the star corresponding to the periods of sun-spot maximum, 
when the solar surface is doubtless in the greatest state of activity. 
But variations in the light of stars arise from very different 
causes. Thus Algol, with a period of nearly three days, has a 
uniform lustre, except for the ten hours during which it loses 
and regains three-fifths of its light. It is almost certain that 
these changes are caused by the interposition of a dark 
satellite revolving round its primary, and this is practically 
proved by spectroscopic observations of its motions in the line of 
sight. Professor Vogel calculates that the diameter of Algol is 
about one million miles; its dark satellite 830 millions (nearly 
the size of our own sun), and the distance from centre to centre 
in this remarkable system only 3,230,000 miles! There are 
other proofs that there are dark stars in the heavens. Thus 
the bright star Procyon appears to form a binary combination 
with a star which is invisible in the largest telescopes, and 
whose existence is only known by its effect upon the motion of 
its brilliant companion. Quite recently, by the spectroscopic 
researches of Pickering and Vogel, an entirely new class of 
binary stars has been shown to exist, the components of which 
are far too close to be separated by the largest instruments. 
The periods of these are almost inconceivably short; one of 
them, 8 Aurigz, completes its revolution in only four days. 

The chapters on clusters of stars and nebule are illustrated by 
photographic reproductions of some of Mr. Isaac Roberts's 
negatives, but they hardly do justice to the beautiful originals. 
Thus, the dark channels, which are so important a feature in the 
photograph of the Andromeda nebule, are scarcely seen in the 
reproduction. The measurement of the distances of the stars is 
a task of extreme difticulty, and many of the parallaxes obtained 
are very uncertain. Probably the most nearly accurate is the 
parallax of o°’75 found for the bright southern star a Centauri, 
corresponding to a distance of about 25 billion miles. Light, 
which reaches us from the sun in eight minutes, requires about 
44 years to traverse the distance from a Centauri, the nearest 
star. 

In close relation with the distances ef the stars stand their 

r motions, of which only about 5,000 have been measured, 
though probably each of the so-called “ fixed” stars has its proper 


motion. If the real velocity of all stars were the same, the appa- | 
rent amount of their motion would give us their relative distances, | 


as they would appear to travel more quickly exactly in propor- 
tion to their proximity to us, But their real velocities differ 
widely, and some stars with large proper motions are very distant. 
It is certain, also, that for any individual star magnitude is no 
test of distance, as stars are proved to difler enormously in lustre, 
quite independently of their distance. But on @ very wide average 
it is clear-that the apparent proper motion must decrease with 
distance, as must also apparent brightness. Stars of 6th magni- 
tude should, on the whole, be ten times more distant than those of 
the 1st, and their proper motions should be one-tenth less. It is, 
however, « fact, at present quite inexplicable, that this law does 
not universally holt good, That the Milky Way really consists 
of stars was conjectured by Democritus, and proved by Galileo, 
yet its real nature has puzzled generations of astronomers. What 
is known as the “dise-theory” was propounded by Thomas 
Wright in 1750, and afterwards Pace 2 supported by Sir W. 
Herschel. 1t was supposed that all the stars in the heavens are 
distributed in a comparatively shallow layer, and that the effect 
of annular accumulation is an optical one, produced by its enor- 
mous lateral extension, But irresistible evidence compels us to 


believe that the stars.are by no means uniformly distributed in 
space, and that the Milky Way is actually an enormous zone of 
stellar tion. 

The “ construction of the heavens " is a problem rather for the 
future than the present. There is considerable reason for be- 
lieving that the stellar universe is finite—that is, that the stars 
do not extend infinitely into space. If the latter were the case, 
indeed, it is certain that the whole heavens would be one blaze 
of light, unless light is actually extinguished in passing over im- 
mense distances, and of this there is not a particle of evidence. 
But besides this consideration, there is the observed fact that the 
stars do not increase in number as they diminish in magnitude 
so rapidly as they would were their number infinite. 

A work of this kind necessarily contains much that is specula- 
tive, but when speculation is based upon observed facts, it cannot 
in the end be altogether unfruitful, and, as the author observes— 

The life of a science is the thought that binds together its facts ; 
decadence has already set in when they come to be regarded as an end iu 
themselves. Man is the interpreter of nature; to draw up an inventory. 
however, is not to interpret. It is true that speculation is prone to wander 
into devious ways, but then, “truth emerges more easily from error than 
from confusion.” 

The grace and clearness of Miss Clerke’s diction and her wide 
knowledge of the literature of the subject are welt known, while 
the work is a model of orderly arrangement. References to 
authorities are given in footnotes, and there is an excellent 
index. Several useful tables are appended, bat those which 
extend across two pages should have had guiding lines or figures ; 
as printed they are very difficult to refer to. 

There are very few inaccuracies or omissions, and those which 
we have noticed are of slight importance. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH." 


OYAL EDINBURGH; a well-chosen title, for no capita! 
city in Europe bears more unmistakably the stamp of 
royalty than “Edina Scotia’s darling seat.” Few cities offer 
more picturesque and striking opportunities to the artist, and of 
these Mr. George Reid has taken full advantege, though his 
illustrations of Edinburgh, as well as of Dunfermline and 
Linlithgow, artistic as they are, lie open to the serious objection 
that he seems to have executed them, as a rule, under most 
depressing atmospheric conditions. He gives us St. Anthony's 
Chapel, Holyrood, and the Abbey of Dunfermline, under deep 
snow ; Linlithgow, than which, according to Sir Walter, all Scot- 
land could not present “a scene more gay,” appears of an almost 
inky blackness. Queen Mary's Bath is reflected im a muddy sea, 
which might be the Grand Canal on a wet day. One of the 
pictures of St. Giles shows the old Cathedral, rising out of an 
apparently flooded street; and the really impressive nocturnal 
view of the Old Town from Princes Street has for its foreground 
& quagmire, in which a few belated travellers are struggling te 
keep their feet. We do not object to the extreme gloom of the 
view of the Greyfriars Churchyard, with the single and pensive 
black cat which occupies the middle distance ; for the associations 
of that place of sepulture are more in harmony with dismal than 
with cheerful colours. But, harsh as the climate undeniably is 
of the “grey metropolis of the North,” we object to its being 
represented as a city on which the sun never shines, and whose 
streets are always drenched with rain or cumbered with snow. 
As regards Mrs. Oliphant’s part of the work, to which Mr. 
Reid contributes these sombre illustrations, we are glad te 
be abl> to speak in terms of high commendation. Such faults 
as it exhibits are rather those of omission, than any that are 
to be found in her treatment of those phases of Edinburgh 
life and history which she has dealt with. It is extraor- 
dinary that she should have passed direct from George Buchanan 
to Allah Ramsay, and have made no mention of all the stir- 
ring incidents that intervened between the death of Knox 
and the Union of the Legislatures. She bas nothing to say 
of the scaffold in the Grassmarket, or of that woeful stage 
in the High Street which saw the tragic end of Argyll and 
Montrose. The Greyfriars Churchyard is simply mentioned as 
the burying place of George Buchanan, without even a reference 
to the signing of the Covenant, or the frowning mausoleum of 
“the bloody Mackenzie.” For all that we gather from Mrs. 
Oliphant, Claverhouse might never have clambered up to the 


postern of the Castle to — with the Duke of Gordon, nor the 


mob have hunted the Chancellor Seatield to his lodgings in their 
fury at the Union, nor Porteous have swung over the dyer’s pole 
under the shadow of the Castle. The power and charm of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s style in dealing with those passages which she has 
touched and adorned make us regret all the more that she has 
left so much out of hor survey. ' 

Perhaps the ablest and freshest part of her work is that devoted 
to “ Margaret, Queen and Saint,” whose story she has related with 
intelligent sympathy, and a real comprehension of the significance 


of her life and work. Her portraits of the Koval Stuarts appear to 


us to be true to life, and drawn, on the whole, with historic accu 
racy and impartiality. In the chapter ~ Under the Queen Regent, 
as elsewhere, Mrs. Oliphant, as becomes a Scotswoman, does full 
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justice to the character and career of the national reformer. We 
are net sure tliat she is equally fair to a woman who has never 
got her due from the writers of Scottish history, the Queen 
Ntegent, Mary of Guise, who, called to govern a distracted nation 
with a turbulent nobility, a disorganized Church, and a middle 
class strongly inclined to barter their country’s independence for 
the alliance of reforming England, did her best, as we think a 
careful study of her conduct shows, to be a just ruler, and a 
faithful custodian of the rights of the monarchy of which she 
wes for the time the representative. Such a ruler, attached as 
she was to the. Roman faith, naturally earned the resentful hatred 
of the revolutionaries who, under cover of a religious reforma- 
tion, were endeavouring to overturn the whole order of govern- 
ment and society in Scotland. John Knox expressed, coarsely 
enough, the sentiments of his co-religionists when he said, beside 
her grave, “ God for His good mercy’s sake, rid us from the rest 
of the Guisian blood.” - 

In dealing with Queen Mary, Mrs. Oliphant has not yielded to 
«ither of the temptations natural to a female historian of that 
reign so romantic, so ill-starred, so tragic, of being either implacably 
<ensorious, or gushingly sympathetic. She is not unconscious of 
the singular charm of Mary’s personality, of the masculine ability 
and tenacity of p which guided her policy, or of the essen- 
tially pernicious effect of that policy upon the destinies of her 
country. She writes without any of the cold Aberdonian logic 
of Mr. Hill Burton, or the chivalrous devotion of Mr. Skelton to 
that beautiful but unhappy heroine, the fatal flower of the hapless 
Stuart dynasty. She has perfectly understood that Knox and 
Mary embodies the rival forces of human liberty and progress 
and of reactionary medizevalism. And her description of the long 
combat between the two is drawn in vivid outline tilled in with 
an adroit selection of effective detail. We recognize in the 
chapters that deal with this section of her subject the same skill 
and historic insight which marked her portraiture of Savonarola 
and of the powerful Doges who built up the splendid common- 
wealth of Venice. Allan Ramsay, “the burgher poet,” whose 
racy and thoroughly Scottish genius is too little known to the 
present generation of Scotemen, has had no kindlier or more 
appreciative critic, unless we except his latest editor, Mr. 
Logie Robertson. We question if Burns's connexion with the 
Northern me’ is was sufficiently intimate to warrant a 
chapter being devoted to him as “The Guest of Edinburgh.” 
We rather think that the inspired ploughman’s life would have 
been of a nobler type, if he had not had the misfortune to be 
entertained, in that character, by the wits and philosophers who 
formed the brilliant society of the Northern capital at the end of 
the eighteenth century. All that she says in her concluding 
chapter upon “The Shakspeare of Scotland” is worthy of the 
great Wizard of the North who has invested with the imperishable 
7 of his genius his “ own romantic town.” 

fe heartily congratulate Mrs. Oliphant on accomplishing a 
work which will preserve, for her countrymen, the memorials of 
the city of which they are so justly proud, in a series of historical 
— second to none in freshness of colour and truthfulness 

ect. 


SIGHT-SINGING.* 


M* SEDLEY TAYLOR, who has been a pupil of Sarah 

Ann Glover and of Mr. John Curwen, both so well known 
in the musical world, in his preface to this volume states that 
a marked contrast exists between the amounts of command 
over the processes of singing from notes, and of reading from 
letterpress, commonly attained by educated sons. Every 
such person can read ordinary matter presented to him for the 
first tume with precision. But if the problem be to sing from 
notes a simple ballad, or even hymn-tune, not already known, the 
ease among people who have gone through a lung-continued 
course of geueral education, and are disqualitied by no deficiency 
of original musical endowment, stands roughly thus :— 

Many “ can’t sing from notes,” having never learned. Another 
considerable group “ know their notes, but can’t sing at sight.” 
All this cannot be gainsaid; but we regret to state that the 
system for facilitating singing at sight propounded by Mr. 

aylor does not appear, to us at least, to be very practical. He 
evidently wishes to supersede by his method the much-used Tonit 
Sol Fa system, the great objection to which is that it necessitates 
special publications of its own, and never assists its $ in 

ing from ordinary music. Thus it usually happens that a 
student of the Tonic Sol Ka is quite at sea if he chances to have 
supplied to him an ordinary piece of music to read from. We 
with Mr. Taylor that the staff notation has an immense 
aienten over that of the Tonic Sol Fa, as it gives relativity of 
pitch, which the latter does not. Moreover, the Tonie Sol Fa 
notation, being only useful for vocal music, necessitates the 
study of the staff system also for persons desirous of playing upon 
apy instrument. Mr. Taylor endeavours, therefore, to overcome 
these difliculties by obtaining the moveable Do on the staff. His 
is to darken the line or space on which the Tonic of the 
a fall, which Tonic becomes the Do, and then to Sol-fa 
from that note in the usual consecutive order. He also changes 

* A System Sight- Sing rom the Established Musical Notation 
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the petite of the darkened line, whenever a modulation into 
er key occurs. — there is much that is advan- 
tageous in this system, nevertheless, from experiments we have 
made with it on music paper, we are convinced that it is ex- 
tremely confusing to the sight, as the notes on the darkened 
spaces or lines must inevitably be indistinct and almost illegible 
at a distance of two feet from the eye. Again, it should 
be remembered that both the Tonic Sol Fa system and Mr. 
Taylor's are not intended for artistic singers, who never require 
a system of reading at sight other than the usual staff nota- 
tion; for, of course, it is to be presumed that, in the process of 
their studies, they have learned thoroughly anything they may 
have to sing in public. Quick-sight reading, therefore, is only 
valuable to re and choristers. We suggest that all 
that is necessary could be obtained by printing the vocal parts 
of choruses and part-music in the key Ai C Major, or its relative 
Minor A, adding accidentals whenever modulations occur. Of 
course the pitch of the key in which the music is to be sung 
might be expressed at the commencement. For example :— 


Pitch Key of F Major. 


It would be very easy to acquire facility of sight-singing if the 
vocal s were always printed in these two keys. However, 
Mr. Taylor’s book is one which musicians should read carefully, 
as it is written by a genuine musician, and contains many ex- 
cellent suggestions. 


AN OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER.* 


— book is very well named. It is, and it only professes to 
be, the chatter of an old coachman. Yet, of its kind, it is 
very good; for it is excellent chatter, chattered by an excellent 
coachman. Colonel Corbett tells us that he once asked the 
celebrated huntsinan, John Walker, whether his large pack or his 
small pack showed most sport or killed most foxes. “The large 
pack,” was the reply, but, added the huntsman, “J like the little 
ones!” And in the same manner, says Colonel Corbett, although, 
“asa travelling machine for conveying us from one part of = 
country to another, the railway is the best for safety, speed, and 
economy,” “ I like the coaches!” This reminds us of a remark 
once made by the same John Walker to the writer of this review, 
when asked his opinion of some hard-riding strangers, at the end 
of a run. “They went well, sir,” said he; “but they jumped 
three fences for every two of ours, without being any nearer the 
hounds.” Now we venture to say that most men, with the same 
amount of material, would have covered three pages for every 
two of Colonel Corbett’s, without leaving us any the wiser; and 
it is his economy in this respect, “ his eye to country,” as Walker 
would have called it, which is one of the chief merits of his book. 
Plucky enough on the box of a coach, he is very nervous with his 
pen, being always afraid of boring his reader, of making wearisome 
digressions, and of being thought “ an egotistical old ass,” and he 
ends by fearing that his literary passengers may have found the 
road “ heavy and the pace slow.” So far as we are concerned, 
he may be quite happy. He has not bored us at all. On the con- 
trary, we say candidly that we have enjoyed his book very much. 
What may be called the coaching era was shorter than some 
ple may suppose ; indeed, it did not exceed sixty years. The 
Fest mail coach n to run in the year 1784, and coaching 
ceased to be the most important medium of travelling in England 
before the year 1844. The early specimens of the stage-coach 
were very cumbrous conveyances and weighed considerably over 
aton. They were seldom washed or cleaned, and almost as rarely 
were they greased, consequently it was the exception when a day 
without a wheel taking fire. But the times are too late— 
or rather, perhaps, not quite late enough—to make it worth while 
to dwell upon the iodiadslen and disabilities of the older stage- 
coaches. ‘Chey have been described over and over again ; so also 
have the developments in coaches during the first thirty years 
of this century; on the other hand, we think that greater 
emphasis might have been laid by many writers upon the immense 
improvement which took place in roads, which was relatively far 
greater than that in coaches, Colonel Corbett gives it due promi- 
nence, and he says that in no other country had the roads “ been 
brought so near to perfection,” adding that “a good deal of improve- 
ment still remained to be done (sic), and would have been etlected 
if the railway era had been postponed for another decade.” In 
fact, good as they are, our roads would be still better, if it were not 
for the railways. One of the greatest improvements in coaches 
was not made until the fast coaches had been running for some 
time. This was the patent break, which was invented about the 
year 1835, and was “very slow in coming into use.” It was 
strongly objected to by “those who miled the coaches,” not only 
on account of its cost, but because it had “a considerable influence 
in wearing out the hind wheels.” The author considers the use 
of a patent break worth a mile an hour to a coach, or, over hilly 
roads, as much as two miles. 
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As early as 1823, the three coaches known as the Tally-hoes 
were timed to run ten miles an hour. Of himself he says :— 
“I never had a day of harder work to keep in my time than 
in doing eighty miles in ten hours.” On this journey he had 
one weak team in the early part of it, with heavy loads, hilly 
roads, and “ frequent delays for changing passengers and luggage. 
The last stage of nine miles” had “to be covered in forty-two 
minutes to bring” the coach “in to time and catch the train.” 
Except on special occasions, from nine to ten miles, over a long 
distance, ineluding stoppages, was about the pace made by the 
fastest coaches. The Holyhead mail used to run the whole 
distance from London at. the rate of nine miles and three-quarters 
an hour. It made only four stoppages, with the exception of the 
exceedingly rapid changes of horses, which occupied less than a 
minute. The first stop was at Birmingham, the second at Shrews- 
bury (for five minutes), the third at Corwen, and the fourth at 
Bangor. The Edinburgh coach made only three halts for refresh- 
ments. The time allowed for dinner was usually twenty-five 
minutes, when “so much assistance was generally given in 
waiters to carve and wait upon the passengers that a by no means 
bad dinner could be made in the allotted time”; as may be sup- 
posed when we say that at a certain country town a resident 
doctor always dined at the coach dinner when he was able, 
When comparisons are made between the performances of some 
of the modern coaches—such as that of the “Old Times” coach 
on the Brighton road—with those of the regular coaching era, 
it should be remembered that the former do not carry the heavy 
loads of luggage which used to be piled on the top of the latter. 

Colonel Corbett says that he never found it necessary to give 
more than 25/. for a coach-horse ; he often got one for 15/., some- 
times he only gave 10/., and he once purchased a good mare for 
twenty-five shillings. In an article in the Quarterly Review of 
1832, “ Nimrod” estimated the average (not the highest) price of 
ordinary coach-horses to be 25/., and he put it at 30/. for horses 
working in and out of London. There is probably much truth in 
the statement that “six months’ work on a coach, loaded as they 
used to be, would take more work out of the horses employed in 
them than would two years in the coaches which look so pretty 
at Hatchett’s on a fine summer morning, and no one could afford 
to give high prices for what wore out so quickly”; therefore it 
would be useless to draw inferences as to the probable cost of the 
old stage-coach horses from the prices given for horses at auction 
afver they have been running for a summer season in the coaches 
that go out of London in these days. At least a very large 
proportion of the horses which formerly found their way into 
coaches were either vicious or unsound, Very commonly the 
were kickers, jibbers, roarers, crib-biters, broken-kneed, or blind. 
The latter were generally driven as wheelers ; though, says Colonel 
Corbett, “ in Ireland I have had both leaders blind.” As to kickers, 
if they were wheelers, two or three good punishments over the 
ears would scarcely ever fail to bring them sufficiently into sub- 
jection for practical purposes, and “ if a leader will not stand 
to kick, he can be driven; kick and keep going doesn’t much 
matter.” Brutes as they were, there was almost always a steady 
horse or two in a team, and even if all four “‘had determined 
to do wrong, it is most improbable that all would have gone 
wrong in the same way, and one could have been aad off 
against another.” If a horse becomes restive in single harness, 
“you have the whole team against you, but that is” “very un- 
likely with four.” 

About the cheapest set of four-in-hand harness now sold, at one 
of the principal Co-operative Stores, costs 44/., and 60 guineas is 
by no means a high price for a nice set ; but 187. used to be the top 
price for coach-harness, and, at “the chief emporium for low- 
priced harness,” only 11/. was charged if two or three sets were 
taken at the same time. A coachman used to be able to earn a 
very fair income ; 1/.a day “ was not thought much of,” and some 
coachmen received about double that amount. Colonel Corbett tells 
us that he has himself “ fingered forty-five shillings in one day.” 
At that time he was driving ninety-three miles a day, and had no 

rd. The cost of travelling by coach was formerly enormous 
in comparison with that of railways. A journey from Edinburgh 
to London, which now costs 2/., and occupies only nine hours, at 
one time cost 14/., including tips to s and coachmen, when 
made inside a coach, and lasted forty hours. Later, however, like 
the American railway Companies of our days, rival coach pro- 
prietors took to “cutting rates,” and the fares were ruinously 
reduced. So great was the competition that a certain coach- 
prietor told the author that he lost 1,500/. in a little more than 
a year through reduction of fares and wear-and-tear of horseflesh 
caused by racing against opposition coaches. Considerable capital 
was required to work the more important routes, and a proprietor 
named Uhaplin kept as many as 1,300 coach-horses. 

We were rather surprised at reading that the author has been 
unable to find “in the archives at the General Post Office— 
which are very complete—any records of an attack upon the 
mail-coaches” by highwaymen, and he infers from this that 
“none of any moment did occur.” He mentions, however, a 
curious robbery from a mail-coach. Some thieves ascertained that 
on a certain night a mail-coach was to carry a large amount of 
bullion in the front boot. Accordingly they secured the four 
inside places, cut their way into the boot en route, abstracted the 
coin, handed it to their wives, who were in readiness at the end 
of the journey, and then bolted. All the men were caught, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to tra ion. It seems that 


im those days a free man or free woman who had settled in a 


convict colony was entitled to choose any convict he or she 
pleased as a servant. Soon after the arrival in Australia’ of the 
convicts in question, they were claimed as servants by their 
respective wives, who had settled there with the proceeds of the 
robbery, and, “as is said in the children’s story books,” they are 
supposed to have “lived very happily ever after.” The author 
digresses somewhat, in order to describe his own experiences of 
Australia ; but we may take this opportunity of expressing our 
surprise that an author who had been an officer in the army, a 
Colonel of Militia, a master of foxhounds, and a member of Parlia- 
ment should digress so little. He returned from Australia in a 
small ship, and was allowed to take the wheel whenever he liked. 
“ Really the steering her over the grand waves in the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans in half a gule of wind was not very much inferior 
to driving a racing-coach.” 

We commend Colonel Corbett’s remarks upon the advantages 
of coaches over railways to Mr. Ruskin; for, to whatever extent 
their opinions may differ on questions of social economy and 
wstheticism, both agree in lamenting the decadence of what we 
believe the latter once described as “this machine and devil- 
driven country.” By the way, in the early part of the century 
we read that the Postmaster-General received suggestions of 
several methods for conveying the Royal Mails besides steam 
locomotives. Among others was one made by a Royal Engineer, 
who advised that the mails should be enclosed in shells and fired, 
from one stage to another. A good bombardier, he said, would be 
able to drop a shell within a few feet of a mortar or cannon, 
which would be required to pass it on to the next stage, 

Young coachmen may obtain several valuable hints by reading 
the chapter on Driving, although we think that this is the part 
of the book about which some experts will differ mogt from the 
author; yet all will agree with him as to the disadvantages 
of getting the reins into a condition “very much resembling 
a pack of cards well shuffled.” A book on coaches or driving 
ought to be welcome at the present time; for, as Colonel Cor- 
bett says, there are more private drags kept in England now 
than there ever were before, and more public coaches are running 
out of London than at any time since the end of the regular 
coaching era. It is probable that there are plenty of men who 
could write well about driving ; indeed, the volume on Driving 
in the Badminton Series may possibly be a better work on that 
subject than An Old Coachman’s Chatter ; but we do not hesi- 
tate to say that no man living is better qualified than Colonel 
Corbett to write a book upon professional, or, as he is pleased to 
call it, “ semi-professional”” coaching. We say to write a book ad- 
visedly ; for, fortunately, he is able to write as well ag to drive. 


THE SPITZER COLLECTION.* 


HE famous art collections of the late M. Frédéric Spitzer 
find the noblest record and commemoration in‘ the magni- 
ticent work edited by MM. E. Molinier and E. Léyy, the second 
volume of which, comprised in a portfolio, as was the first, is 
now before us. In a brief obituary note graceful reference is 
made to M. Spitzer's zeal and enthusiasm in projecting and 
executing this great and unexampled project. The making of a 
beautiful book is ever an honoured object; vet when, as in this 
instance, the beautiful book promises * une utilité incontestable” 
for historians, students, artists, and lovers of art, it is not the 
bibliophile alone who should be grateful for this sumptuous pub- 
lication, An ordinary catalogue raisonné of the Spitzer collection 
could not but prove a very valuable book, so rich is the collec~ 
tion and in so many branches of art work is its wealth con- 
spicuous. But, as set forth in these volumes, the Catalogue is 
an example for future ages, a model of its kind. . Text and 
illustration are alike worthy of the exquisite objects of artistic 
genius and skill they treat of. The beauty and accuracy of the 
reproduction of these objects are truly extraordinary. ey are 
admirably drawn, these examples of Limoges enamels, of delicate 
metal-work, of Palissy ware, wood-carving, cabinet-work, and 
stamped or embossed leather; and in colour, form, texture, they 
are perfect, or as near perfection as it is conceivable such repre~ 
sentation can be. We cannot doubt, with these two volumes as 
testimony, that M. Spitzer was inspired with confidence, not less 
than with a imous zeal and the veritable passion of the 
collector, when he set out on this great undertaking, to which he 
devoted the last years of his life. In the illustration of the 
wonderful museum of arts M. Spitzer collected there ig nothing, 
haps, in the Catalogue more astonishing than the extremely 
fine series of plates that depict the Limoges enamels. This 
important section of the collection occupies the la rtion 
of the present volume, which is dealt with by M. Claudius 
Popelin, who contributes what is in effect a learned treatise 
on this fascinating art. The curious reader is conducted by 
M. Popelin into the workshop of Léonard Limosin, or Nardon 
Pénicaud, and is initiated in the mysteries of enamel-painting, or 
instructed in the causes that led to its decay. The maste: 
of the Pénicauds, Léonard Limosin, Pierre Courteys, Vigier, 
Martin Didier, and other artists, are reproduced with exquisite 
design be in colour, or in grisaille, or en- 


fidelity, whether the 


* La Collection Spitzer, Autiquité—-Moyen-ige— Renaissance. Tome 
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commeons by elaborate arabesques in gold. No description alone 
could persuade us of the success attained by these plates in this 
most difficult subject for colour reproduction. But if it is neces- 
sary to see these beautiful copies of the Limoges artists, one 
alone might be cited as evidence in the brilliant “Story of 
®neas "—for example, by Léonard Limosin (viii. in the Enamels 
series)—that must captivate the most exacting critic. Of the 
remaining sections, figured in the present volume, M. Edmond 
Bonnaffé deals with furniture, sculptured wood, and St.-Porchaire 
ceramics ; the fine collection of Palissy ware is discussed by M. 
Emile Molinier ; the locksmiths’ work by M. Henry d’Allemagne ; 
and the fine old leather-work of the fourteenth and three following 
centuries by M. Alfred Darcel. These four or five divisions of 
the Catalogue, though less considerable than that of the enamels, 
are scarcely less interesting and representative, and are quite as 
admirably illustrated as is that section of the Spitzer collection. 


ETON AND THE EMPIRE.,* 


WE* are giad to have Mr. Drage’s Eton and the Empire in he 
permanent form of a pretty booklet. Originally delivered as 
a lecture to the Eton Literary Society, it is well worth reading by all 
who are interested in education in general or in Eton education 
in icular. More especially we should like to recommend it 
to the notice of Mr. Welldon and his followers who wish to abolish 
Greek in favour of something useful (God save themark!) To 
review the book at length would lead us too far afield ; for it would 
involve us in an examination of modern methods of education, and 
its typical result the board School boy; and the thoughts that 
these engender are saddening for the opening of a new year. 
Mr. Drage's ideal Eton is a noble one. It is an Eton where 
English gentlemen shall be trained chiefly in loyalty, piety, and 
triotism, from which they shall go forth as the flower of the 
nglish race to govern the world, and in which they may learn 
«mphatically this—that to spend and be spent for his people is 
the good ruler’s noblest diadem. Mr. Drage shows that loyalty, 
piety,and patriotism are the qualities which have made England 
what she is, and which must as steadily be inculcated in the future, 
if she is still to lead the world; and if Eton is still to be the 
nursery of the nation’s rulers, it is these qualities that she 
must never cease to teach. Consciously or unconsciously, these 
have been the lessons that Etonians have learnt in the past, and it 
is because he was wanting in loyalty, piety, and patriotism that 
Eton has never honoured among her great ones the name of 
Shelley, great though that name be. In an age of gush we are 
pleased to see Mr. Drage insisting on the virtue of silence and 
“res non verba.” And we shoul a like to recommend 
to the great apostle of gush, late editor of an evening newspaper, 
the following excerpt :—“ It was my fortune in a Russian school, 
on asking what India was, to be told that it was a country 
pertinence | by the British, and that it is the mission of Holy 
Kiussia ta liberate it.” 


CARD AND TABLE GAMES.+ 


ROFESSOR HOFFMANN'S compendium supplies a dist inet 
want. He points out that the only book of the sort, 
Bohn's Handbook of Came, was issued forty years ago, as the 
re-issue of it in 1884 was practically a mere reprint, and a later 
rehandling of it is but contemporary, if that, with his own. The 
present volume is divided into two parts; the first contains in 
alphabetical order a series of complete treatises, varying in length 
from teo to fifty pages each, on some thirty of the leading games 
at cards, which pretty well exhausts the list of those that are 
ever played in England at the present day; the second part is 
devoted to table games, which, besides Hilliards, Chess, Back- 
gammon, and other well-known games, include those of recent 
introduction, such as Go-bang, Halma, and Reversi. It thus forms 
a most complete book of reference of the latest rules and practice 
regarding the various amusements on which it touches. It 
would obviously be impossible for any one individual to speak 
with authority on so many subjects. Professor Hoffmann has 
therefore enlisted the services of ialists, whose names and 
qualifications he gives in the preface, for many of the important 
subdivisions of his work: while, in regard to those portions for 
which he is more directly responsible, the editor acknowledges 
his obligations to the many clear and accurate treatises published 
by “ Cavendish.” 
The alphabetical arrangement, though very convenient for 
ere wy of ready reference, precludes what would have been 
tter for all other purposes, an arrangement of the games in 
groups founded on their relationship one to another. It would 
ave been specially desirable to have separated games which are 
good in themselves, and can be played for the gratification 
afforded by the mere exercise of skill which is called forth in 
them, from those ‘n which the gambling element is almost in- 
separable, such es Daccarat, Faro, Lansquenet, and, it must even 
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be admitted, the very seductive game of Poker. The book is 
well illustrated throughout with diagrams for Chess, Dominoes, 
Draughts, and other table games, and with the small coloured 
representations of the cards themselves, which were first intro- 
duced and employed in the works of “ Cavendish.” In many 
instances bibliographies of the different games are given, so that 
any one not satisfied with the law or practice as here laid down can 
readily consult more voluminous authorities on the several subjects. 
One great difficulty in a book of this sort, especially in one written 
by various contributors, is to assign a due proportion to the 
several subjects. Whist, for instance, would seem to have been 
hardly treated in being compressed into fifty pages, and Billiards 
into forty, while Chess obtains a hundred and thirty, and even 
Draughts gets upwards of seventy. Great efforts have evidently 
been made to bring the various articles up to date. Wherever 
any game has been taken in hand by any recognized authority, 
such asthe Portland Club, the rules promulgated by them have 
been adopted, though occasional deviations or alternative sugges- 
tions are allowed a place by the editor. In cases where no such 
authority can be quoted he has endeavoured to give the standard 
adopted by serious players. It is, of course, impossible to lay 
down the law with certainty in respect of what we may term 
these uncodified games, and probably any player of them would 
be able to point out instances in which the practice with which 
he is familiar is not in accord with the precepts of Professor 
Hoffmann or his contributors. Of one game which -has a 
place in this volume—namely, Ombre—it would be difficult to 
find so full and precise a description elsewhere. Until the re- 
duction of Whist to rule by Hoyle about a century and a half 
ago, Ombre was the fashionable game in England, and although 
it then fell out of favour and has hardly been played since, there 
is ample justification for its rehabilitation; it is not too much 
to say that no game for three players exists which can compare 
with it. Dr. Pole, the author of the article on it in this volume, 
deserves thanks for having practically restored the knowledge of 
its structure, and described its principles and practice. Most card- 
players are familiar with portions, at all events, of Pope's de- 
scription of a game of Ombre in the Rape of the Lock in which 


the fair Belinda 
moves to war her sable Matadores 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 


But so completely have the very terms of the game fallen out of use 
that few can understand or properly appreciate the poem at the 
present day. ‘he blanks in the description, understood readily 
enough inthe poet's day, had become well-nigh unintelligible to us ; 
but Dr. Pole, taking the lines as his text, has not only succeeded in 
reproducing the hands held by Belinda and each of her adversaries, 
but is able to give the actual fall of the cards to each trick. A more 
satisfactory piece of reconstructive skill could not be displayed. 
The sectionon Patience Games, by the same contributor, is very well 
done. He shows that many of the published games are so difficult 
as to be practically impossible, so that to attempt them is a waste of 
time and no amusement. On the other hand, many solitary games 
err on the side of being too easy, and equally a waste of timé as 
devoid of rational interest. The games described are divided into 
those of pure chance, and those in which opportunity is given for 
the exercise of skill ; the former are so designed that the proba- 
bility of the player winning is about one-half, while a wider margin 
is allowed to the latter class, on the ground that skill handicaps 
the player as against his antagonist, who has nothing but chance 
in his favour. 

Without subscribing to every dictum contained in it, Professor 
Hofimann’s Cyclopedia may recommended as the most com- 
prehensive and accurate general work that has appeared on the 
subject of card and table games. 


ALGIERS.* 


A GOOD trustworthy pocket guide to Algiers and Algeria has 
for many years been greatly needed by English tourists and 
invalids. Mr. farris has supplied the need by his excellent little 
book. Lis “ Practical Guide” is, in no arrogant spirit, entitled 
“ The” Practical Guide, because there is no other like unto it. It is, 
also, a model guide-book in compactness, arrangement, and scope. 
In a letter to the author, Lady Burton very properly observes 
that it cannot interfere with, and should rather prove a welcome 
addition to, Sir Lambert Playfair's volume in Mr. Murray’s 
series of Jland Books. The information most required by the 
stranger is given with accuracy, and in the briefest possible com- 
8, by Mr. Harris, who not only knows the country thoroughly, 

t linows what help the traveller requires, and how to rae it 
with the least possible trouble of reference. “ The” Practical Guide 
may be consulted by the traveller while en route in any emergency, 
and it will not fail to solve the hundred and one little difficulties 
that perplex newcomers to a st land. The “Guide” 
embraces all the chief points of attraction in the country. The 
descriptions of the various mineral springs are such that pains- 
taking and knowl can alone supply. Of Algiers itself, its 
history, climate, inhabitants, antiquities, and social life, the 
account is admirably exact and relevant. Among the useful 
features of the book are the Arab vocabulary, the directory 
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of streets in the puzzling Arab town, the lists of hotels, 
cafés, clubs, shops, restaurants, baths, railway and omnibus 
time-tables, cab fares, maps, and plans of Algiers and the 
neighbouring Sahel. It is satisfactory to note that Mr. Harris 
is not neglectful of the advantages of Algiers as a winter 
resort, and he certainly does not over-rate the beauty of Mustapha 
Supérieur, or the restorative value of its healthy and exhilarating 
climate. From November to June there is really no risk of 
English visitors suffering from extreme heat on the hills of 
Mustapha. Indeed, it is more than probable, so equable is the 
temperature of this season, that London may experience two or 
three days in May of far higher maximum shade temperature 
than Algiers in the corresponding period. Tables of temperature, 
unless extending over many consecutive years, are generally mis- 
leading ; but it is interesting to observe that the record given by 
Mr. pes from November 1889 to the end of February 1890 
agrees in its main features with tables taken at Mustapha Supérieur 
between November 1873 and May 1874. The lowest maximum 
in the former record is 49° on December 15. The lowest in our 
tables is also 49° on March 15. The highest maximum in Mr, 
Harris's table 1s 74° on November 15; the highest in ours is 74° 
on — 4. The last week of February, or the first fortnight in 
March, is usually the coldest period of the year. Mr. Harris does 
not remark on the rainfall, nor on the common occurrence of a 
rise of temperature at night, after a chilly half-hour at sunset. 
The rainfall varies considerably from year to year, though the 
average fall is about that of the South Coast of Devon; but, in- 
stead of being distributed over the whole year, and much of it in 
depressing drizzle, as in England, it falls between October or 
November and May, and nearly one-half of it at night. The 
extremely porous nature of the soil in and about Algiers is an im- 
mense sanitary advantage. There is no stagnant surface water 
resulting from the considerable winter rainfall, while that ex- 
treme dryness of the air which many find so irritating in Egypt, 
is altogether absent, except on the rare occasions when the south- 
east wind blows. There are, as Mr. Harris points out, no en- 
demic fevers, as in the East, but those equable conditions of air 
and warmth prevail that are best adapted to English we 

Beyond Algiers and the adjacent Sahel there are, of course, 
many varieties of climate, of which the hardy experimentalist may 
make trial. lollowing the line to Oran, “ The” Practical Guide 
attends the traveller to Blidah, with its delightful orange gardens, 
to Milianab, to the springs of Hammam R’hira—of which Mr. 
Harris gives a seductive description that will be new to man 
who yet know the country—to Tlemcen and Oran. Mr. Harris 
warmly commends the thermal station of Hammam R’hira, the 
curative value of the waters, the beauty of the surrounding 
<ountry, and the excellent hotel accommodation. Eastward, the 
course of the “ Guide " comprehends the wonderful region of the Ka- 
byles, the delightful yet dirty port of Bougie, the city of Constan- 
tine, the famous hot springs of Hammam Meskoutine, and the charm- 
ing and fantastic place of palms, Biskra, with its unrivalled winter 
climate. All these, and many other Algerian stations, are tersely 
and admirably described by Mr. Harris, who shows in every 
section of his book the commendable art of shedding all excrescent 
matter of the kind too common in guide-books, and keeps un- 
varying to the practical aims that inspired him at the outset. 
For those who make the sixty hours’ journey from London to 
Algiers with the intention of spending the whole winter in 
Mustapha or Algiers, the section of the book that deals with 
Algiers and its immediate neighbourhood will be found of the 
greatest utility, as an introduction to the fuller study provided 
sa the more exhaustive French books on the subject that have 
appeared in the last few years. In his description of the interest- 
ing Jardin d’Essai Mr. Harris speaks of the “ platane ” as a scarce 
tree. This is a mistake. In one or another variety the tree is 
<ommon enough in the neighbourhood, and magnificent imens 
may be seen as near as Birmandreis. But slips of this kind are 
infrequent in this capital little book. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S WARNING TO PRESBYTERIANS.* 


‘R. GLADSTONE'S assault upon the Scotch Establishment 
4¥E has produced a shoal of pamphlets, leaflets, and other con- 
troversial literature, as is usual when an important position is 
assaulted by a vigorous foe. The Duke of Argyll in his addition 
to the controversy regards it from a point of view peculiarly his 


own. The Duke may be taken as the representative layman of | 
the Kirk. His earliest work was Presbytery Examined, an able | unbridled passions let loose to rend and tear. What a Carlislean 


historical criticism ofthe Presbyterian theory and government as 
<leveloped in Scotland; and ever since his youth he has inte- 
rested himself, more immediately than any other public man, in 
every question aflecting the Church of his fathers. He is not 
only a Churchman, in the sense of being a strong supporter of 
the Established Church, but he hes an active affection, probably 
incomprehensible to an Anglican observer, for Presbyterianism as 
a system of ecclesiastical polity. In this pamphlet it is the 
historical Presbyterian who speaks. The Duke's object is to warn 
his co-religionists against the insidious enmity of Mr. Gladstone 
to their national form of Church government, rather than against 
bs political strategy which has prompted him to attack it at 
this time, 


* Some Words of Warning to the Presbyterians of Scotland. Iv the 
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According to the Duke, an inveterate dislike of. Scotch 
Presbytery been the one sentiment and principle which Mr. 
Gladstone has never changed and never modified. To do him 
justice, he traces this scarlet thread running unbroken throu 
article after article, and speech after speech, in which Mr, 
Gladstone has dealt with Scotch ecclesiastical questions. He 
proves that, from first to last, the member for Mid-Lothian has 
regarded the Kirk—as perhaps a high Anglican thinks himself 
bound to regard it—as outside the catholic pale, and, therefore, 
undeserving of the name of Church at all, and only holding the 
place of an established communion in virtue of a bad i 
which Scotch obstinacy forced upon England in the Treaty of 
Union. To this consistent aversion and ill-will he attributes not 
only Mr. Gladstone’s unwavering personal support of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, but his curiously wilful political opposition to 
the essentially liberal Act of 1874 abolishing the patronage of 
which the Kirk for more than a hundred years had complained 
as a grievance. 

To this he attributes—and we confess that we can detect no 
flaw in his argument—the eager readiness with which Mr. Glad- 
stone has now announced his conviction that the majority of the 
Scotch people wish to see their Church disestablished, and his 
willingness to give effect to their wishes. Of course in making 
this announcement Mr. Gladstone has kept his eye on the value 
of the Radical Dissenting vote in Scotland; but the haste and 
“the levity”—to use the Duke's phrase—with which he has 
assumed the leadership of the Disestablishment gang are due to 
polemical passion rather than to political sagacity. 

The pamphlet is in itself, we are bound to say, extremely inter- 
esting ; and, aware as we are of that Anglican ignorance of Scotch 
Church affairs with which the Duke reproaches Englishmen, we 
can commend it to the study of all who wish to have the light of 
a remarkably clear intelligence and acute logic thrown on a sub- 
ject of which they know little or nothing, 


THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF AMERICA.* 


pas is by far the t of the series to which it belongs, 
and it might well have been one of the best. Mr, Pyle had 
a not inconsiderable literature to choose from, but he has con- 
tented himself with taking a pet of what was most accessible. 
We do not complain that he over Barnuevo, who is 
not peotiowanys accessible, and whom he would have been com- 
pelled to translate from the Spanish. He might, however, have 
taken something from KRingrose, Wafer, Dampier, and Ravenau. 
There need have been no difficulty in deciding what to take, for 
Admiral Burney had already creamed them all in his well- 
known Voyages into the South Seas. Mr. Pyle has confined 
himself to uemeling and to “Captain” Johnson's Lives of 
the Pirates. e result is a hasty compilation, which gives 
no complete picture of the Buccaneers. Then the selections 
from Johnson make the statement on the titlepage that the 
book deals with the doings of freebooters on the Spanish Main 
an absurdity. Kid did his piracies in the East Indies, and 
Roberts on the West Coast of Africa. Mr. Pyle's introduction is 
what might be expected from the editor of such a hasty compila- 
tion. He says not a word to show that he really understands 
the nature of those very peculiar relations between the Spaniards 
and other Europeans in the West Indies which made the 
Buccaneers possible—and made it also possible for such a man 
as Morgan to consider himself with some plausibility as a regularly 
commissioned officer. This lumping together, too, of Buccaneers 
and pirates is highly uncritical. But what criticism is to be ex- 
pected from a gentleman who froths in this style:—‘ Why is it 
that a little spice of deviltry (sic) lends not an unpleasantly titu- 
lating twang to the great mass of respectable flour that goes to 
make up the pudding of our modern civilization? . . . Courage 
and daring, no matter how mad and ungodly, have always a re- 
dundancy of vim and life to recommend them to the nether man 
that lies within us, and no doubt his desperate courage, his battle 
against the tremendous odds of all the civilized world of law 
and order, have bad much to do in making a popular hero 
of our friend of the black flag. . . . And what a life 
of adventure is his to be sure! a life of constant alertness, 
constant danger, constant escape. An ocean Ishmaelite, he 
wanders for ever aimlessly, homelessly ; now unheard of for 
months, now careening his boat on some lonely uninhabited 
shore, now appearing suddenly to swoop down on some merchant- 
vessel, with rattle of musketry, shouting, yells, and a hell of 


(sic) hero! What a setting of blood and lust and flame and 
rapine for such a hero!” A man might scribble that stuff for ever, 
standing on one leg. 


SHERIDAN ONCE MORE.+ 


W TIEN Horace Walpole's traveller from Lima and Macaulay's 
New Zealander have finally settled their long-pending 
dispute as to precedence, they will probably decide, concerning 


* Adventure Series—The Buccaneers and Marvoners of America ; being 
an Account of some Famous Adventures and ing Deeds of certain 
Notorious Freebooters of the Spanish Main, A vew Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by Koward Pyle. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. 

+ Great Writers. Edited by Eric S. Robertson. Sheridam. By Lloyd 

Sanders. London: Walter Scott. 
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this present fin de sitcle, that it is eminently biographical. Never, 
we suppose, was the art of literary life-taking performed with so 
much‘economy, punctuality, and rene Of the great biography, 
the life-study of one man which is the lifelong task of another, the 
examples have never been abundant, and they are now rare. The 
age is too impatient, too eager for compression, too preoccupied 
with what has been called the fatal desire to finish. But all this 
is in favour of the brief biography. Excellent models are attain- 
able on all sides, and “every warbler has his tune by heart.” 
Some of the short Lives which now issue from the press, if they 
cannot be ranked as masterpieces, are at least more than respect- 
able imens of neat construction, skilled arrangement, and 
general literary accomplishment. There have been such in the 
“Men of Letters” series, the “English Worthies,” the “Men of 
Action”; there are such in the longer and more varied “ Great 
Writers.” Here and there individual eccentricity asserts itself 
too minently ; but, in the main, the little books which 
Mr. Walter Scott issues at the modest price of one shilling, in- 
eluding the admirable bibliographies of Mir. John P. Anderson, of 
the British Museum, are to the full as meritorious as any of those 
productions of Charles Knight concerning which the public of 
sixty years ago was so willing to “wonder with a foolish face of 
ise.” The superior person may lament their lack of literary 
istinction, of the undetined and inestimable “that ” which is to 
him so dear and sodesirable. But to the superior person we should | 
(without claiming kinship) be inclined to say, with Captain Cuttle | 
on a memorable occasion, “‘ Brother, do you know it when you see | 
it?” In the meantime, it is not for him that these books are | 
written. They are written for that larger, wider, and (if you 
will) lower stratum of the reading public for which the shrewder 
sort of publisher has found it worth his while to cater. Let us 
rejoice that, to use Fielding’s old simile of an ordinary, the 
bill of fare is so varied and the food so excellently served up. 


The little Sheridan of Mr. Lloyd C, Sanders is a specimen of its 
kind worthy to rank with some of the best of its akese4 e 
Emerson and Carlyle of Dr. Garnett, the Johnson of Colonel Grant, 
the Smollett of Mr. Hannay, the Dickens of Mr. Marzials, the 
Congreve of Mr. Gosse. It is rapid and workmanlike in style, 
and the author has evidently a good practical knowledge 
of the stage of Sheridan’s day. Of positively new information 
we have noted little; and, as regards the vexed question of | 
Sheridan’s money affairs, Mr. Sanders accepts the explanatory | 
hypothesis of Mr. Brander Matthews. On Sheridan as a poli- | 
tician he is particularly sane and sensible. He is equally so upon | 
that much-debated matter, his real or imaginary plagiarisms. | 
Where he got his ideas is absolutely immaterial ; the real point 
is, what did he do with them when he got them? If he made 
them something brilliant, vital, and perpetually current—and they 
were none of these things before—it is a matter of the least im- 
portance wlio first unearthed the raw material. But the pursuit 
of parallelisms is always seductive, and we have happened upon 
a rather close one, which we cite with all the more pleasure 
because it is in the highest degree improbable that Sheridan, who 
was not specially bookish, had ever met with it. In the very 
scene of the Critic, in which, as Mr. Sanders observes, Sheridan 
replies to those who accuse of borrowing, “ by a little genial 
banter,” Sir Fretful is made to say :—“ Steal ! to be sure they may, 
and egad! serve your best thoughts as gipsies do stolen children, 
disfigure them to make ‘em pass for their own.” Here, from a 
Satire on the Modern Translators, of which the date is 1684, is a 
corresponding idea :— 

So barren Gypsies for recruit are said 

With Strangers’ Issue to maintain the Trade: 

But lest the fairer Bantling should be known, 

A daubing Walnut makes him all their own. 


Was it not Haydn who, setting “Thou shalt not steal,” stole a 
—- from a predecessor? And certainly it was Sterne who, 
nding borrowing, borrowed from Burton for his defence. 
Those who can satisfy themselves of Sheridan's indebtedness may 
add the above to the rest. The whole of the piece will be found 
in Poems on Affairs of State, Printed in the Year 1697. 
Mr. Sanders gives several illustrations of Sheridan's incurably 
tinating habits. Carefully as the first part of the School 
Sor Scandal had been written, it seems that it was announced 
before the copy was in the hands of the players, and the last five 
scenes were finished at a burst. In the case of The Critic, again, 
two days before production, the conclusion had not been penned, 
and it was only by locking the author into the green room 
with a couple of bottles of claret and a dish of anchovy sand- 
wiches, that Linley and King, the actor, secured the completion of 
the piece. Of Pizarro, Kelly tells the “almost incredible story” that 
“until the end of the fourth act, Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble, 
and Barrymore, had not received their speeches for the fifth, as 
Sheridan was writing them upstairs.” Yet Pizarro brought 15,000/., 
and as manager of Drury Lane its was not without his 
merits. Many of the unacted plays at the British Museum 
bear trace of careful examination at his hands, occasionally of 
humorous comment. In an anonymous manuscript farce called 


the writer speaks of “either of six ladies.” “ Mr. 
rien} for a million!” is Sheridan’s appended note. 
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RECENT MUSIC. 


VERY useful manual is issued by Messrs. th Brothers 
+i entitled Principia of Music, by Mr. Harvey Lohr, having 
for its object a completa explanation of the rudiments of music, 
to which is added a brief account of the principal instruments in 
the orchestra, and a short definition of terms to be met with in 
Harmony, Composition, and Form. A long experience as a teacher 
of music has shown the author that there is much to be done by 
way of explaining those apparently trivial subjects which help to 
build up the fabric of musical science, the want of knowledge 
of which is too often evident even in those persons who are 
credited with considerable musical attainments. The first —_ 
chapters contain matter which is necessary for all who wish to 
come proficient in any branch of the art of music; while the remain- 
ing three chapters are merely short definitions of terms constantly oc- 
curring in practice. Mr.Léhrhascontined himself to the consideration. 
of the “ principia ” of modern music, and he has performed his task 
so well, especially with the various descriptions of shake, that we 
cannot help regretting that he has not taken a step further and ex- 
plained at least some of the perplexing “agrémens” which occur con- 
stantly in medieval music and not unfrequently even in the works 
of John Sebastian Bach. It is by no means an uncommon ex- 
perience to find some peculiar sign, which once had some particular 
meaning, in one of the. older editions of the Madriga! writers, 
whether Italian, Flemish, or English, but which, having ‘become 
obsolete, passes understanding. A manual which even indicated 
in the slightest manner the proper interpretation of such a sign 


| would be of the greatest use to a large number even of musicians, 


Of course we are not pointing this out as any blemish in Mr. Lihr’s 
book, but only suggesting that he could supply a want that 
is greatly felt by those who are not able to refer to such 
woe as Emanuel Bach’s “ Versueh iiber die wahre Art das 
Clavier zu spielen” or Simpson's “ Division Violist.”. The book 
before us is, nevertheless, a most useful work, and merits the 
highest recommendations. From the same publishers we have 
received “ Drei Gondellieder,” by Fritz Spindler, which, consider- 
ing the difficulty of saying anything new in this form, are very 
pleasant compositions, the third being most to our liking. They 
are published separately, and constitute the three hundred and 
seventy-fifth work of this very prolific writer. “Sweet Amabel,” 
a song by Ethel Harradan, is above the average of drawing-room 


| songs, and “ Love will Abide,” by Arthur Page, is very pleasing : 


while “ When Twilight dies,” by E. Moutrie Holme, is a dis- 
tinctly successful setting of Thomas Moore’s words. 

Messrs. Paterson & Sons send us two effective part songs, 
entitled “Oh, why left I my hame” and “The Scottish Blue 
Bells,” arranged by James Sneddon, which they have lately added 
to the Strathearn Collection of Part Songs, as sung by the cele- 
brated Balmoral Choir. An Album of six songs by Hamish 
MacCunn deserves more than the passing notice which we are 
able to give it here. There is always something, even in the 
slightest of the works of this writer, which betrays a desire in 
him to do his best, and not to hurry over his task, something 
which shows that he has a wholesome dread of bald conven- 
tionalities, and what is vulgarly called pot-boiling, which sheds a 
calm on the soul of the weary critic who has to work his way 
through the slough of modern drawing-room ballads, trying to 
extract some little morsel of originality from the realm of 
mediocrity, not to say emptiness. And as it so comes, perhaps, 
we feel that we may be led into over-estimating the virtues 
of a conscientious musician by the mere sense of contrast, and 
therefore not say as much as we should otherwise be inclined 
to say, mistrusting our judgment. The six so to which 
we refer are “The Ash-Tree,” “I'll Tend thy Bower,” “To 


| Julia, Weeping,” “At the Midnight Hour,” “A Heart in 


Armour,” and “I will Think of Thee,” of which the first, third, 
and last have our special preference, though the others are each 
thoughtfully worked out. “To Julia, eeping” might stand 
beside some of Schumann’s songs, which is saying a great deal. 
Another song from the same pen, “ Fair is Love,” to words 
from “ The Pageant of Life,” by George Barlow, is equally inter- 
esting and original, and two songs by R. W. K. Edwards, ealled 
“Ye Waves, divide not Lovers long” and “ Wind and Tide,” 
indicate that the com is a practised hand at ballad-writing, 
while “ Mary Stuart,” danse antique, by J. Warwick Moore, is 
a ful and easy pianoforte piece. 

r. Charles Woolhouse has published two series of excellent 
“Songs for Children,” by Mrs. Liebreich; the first. for children 
from five to ten years of age, and the second for those of from ten 
to fifteen years old, which will prove a valuable contribution to 
the nursery and school-room répertoire at this time of year, as 
they are bright and cheerful, and something decidedly above the 
ordinary run of such work. He sends also a duet for pianoforte 
called “Tommy Atkins, his March,” by Alex. 8. Beaumont, a 
7 and lively quick step which should become popular as a 
march, 

From Messrs. A. Hammond & Co, we have received Numbers 
23 and 24 of the “ Academic Edition of Pianoforte Music,” a very 
handy and well-printed edition of pianoforte and violin pieces of 
eminent composers. The first number contains three pieces by 
Lange for the piano and violin, and the second the six Christmas 
pieces for piano alone by Mendelssohn. Ries’s Andantino from 
the Quartet, Opus 126, No. 3; Weber's Scherzo and Shepherd's 
Lament, from Trio, Op. 63; Mendelssohn's Canzonetta, from the 
Quartet, Op. 12, and Haydn’s Largo, from the Symphony in G 
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major, are all transcribed with considerable taste for the piano- 
forte by Oscar Wagner. “La Belle Marquise,” by George F. 
Kendall, is a graceful mazurka, and “Old ene ond a quaint 
minuet, by the same hand; while a “ Polish »” by Dr. 
(iordon Saunders, is a very effective polonaise. Two polkas— 
“The Sprightly Polka,” by Edward Moul, and “ The Vedette,” by 
Alfred Gilmer, junior—are also issued by the same publishers, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NY notice of I’rench literature at this time must resolve 
itself more or less into a notice of stray étrennes books; but 
we have a few of a more solid character to mention first. M. 
Séerétan’s is an excellently intentioned book (1), which errs 
chiefly by endeavouring at greater positiveness and system than 
is really attainable. For instance, two of the page-headings run, 
* L’assistance des pauvres n'est pas un droit,” “La faculté de 
tester est de droit.” With M. Sécrétan’s intended opinion we are 
in each case more or less at one; with his expression of it, even 
though droit be specially limited or cxtephel $ identity with 
droit naturel, we can by no means agree. Socialists and philan- 
thropists will have beau jeu of a man who accords such an ex- 
cessively artificial “right” as that of willing, and refuses such an 
apparently natural one as that of existing. But this only shows 
the danger of meddling with droit nature at all. 

A history of the Republic of ’48 by M. Spuller (2) is necessarily a 
plaidoyer, and the Petite histoire du Seconde Empire which 
follows, and which was avowedly written for the “ plebiscitary 
campaign ” of 1870, is necessarily something even more remote 
from impartiality. Such documents, however, have their place 
and value; and M. Spuller, who lacks neither honesty nor ability, 
was at least as well fitted as another to write them. 

Of the two latest additions to MM. Hachette’s excellent 
Collection des voyages illustrés (3), one, Mile. de Bovet’s Trois 
mois en Irlande, had been already made public in at least one 
form, if not in more than one. It now appears well illustrated. 
M. Thouar's book gives an account of ex te in the Gran 
Chaco and its neighbourhood, begun under a French mission 
with the assistance of Bolivian troops for the purpose-of rescuing, 
if possible, the remains of the ill-fated Crevaux expedition seven 
years ago, and continued in the employ of one or another South 
American Government. We confess that the total result of 
his five years’ wanderings supplies us with a very sufficient 
explanation of the blank which has hitherto marked this 
heart of South America in most maps. M. Thouar, like all 
other explorers, of course believes in the great capabilities of 
his district, and undoubtedly the nearest way of communication 
between Bolivia, Paraguay, and Argentina does lie through it. 
But all these States want a great deal of internal development 
before more communication with each other is essential to them, 
and meanwhile, what with Indians, jaguars, snakes, marshes, 
brackish water, mosquitoes, nothing to eat, thunderstorms, and 
so forth, the Gran Chaco would appear to be about the last place 
in the world on which to spend a happy or even a tolerable day. 

Among Christmas books still remaining, we have one of those 
agreeable albums for children with which “ Mars” varies his less 
innocent studies. Jotes d’enfants (Paris: Plon) is a very prett 
book, and its children are very pretty children, though wee J 
fully spoilt and still more dreadfully over-dressed. The 
notion that geese are ducks “qui ont trop grandi” is not only 
genuinely childish, but appears to us to have at least as much to 
recommend it as many of the dicts and sayings of the scientific 
philosophers in these modern days of ours. “ Un poulet encore 
dans V’ceuf, et qui pond des ceufs! ben vrai!” is another pro- 
found reflection on a phenomenon which has frequently been ob- 
served about Easter-time and in connexion with sugar. One of 
the prettiest plates in the book represents a brother and sister 
abstracting from a sleeping grandpapa, who is very like Victor 
iTugo, the one his cap, the other his spectacles. e excellent 
ancestor is, of course, not asleep at all, and “ Mars” has indicated 
this fact with great cleverness. The ascension of haycocks is 
capitally drawn, and a children’s “ Bataille de fleurs” is a really 
<lecorative composition. But we cannot love the young woman 
at p. 45 who is surrounded by admiring elders, ond, takes part in 
the following conversation :— 

** Voyons, mignonne, dis bonjour i la dame: tu auras un chocolat.” 

“ J’en veux deux.” 

“Eh bien! dis bonjour: tu en auras deux.” 

Deux gros alors ? ” 

She should have had dew. gros, but not chocolats; and perhaps 
her mother would not have been unjustly rewarded in a similar 
way. Lucien Perey’s La furét enchantée is a new attempt at 
the fairy-tale style which she had already essayed in Zirdbeline 
et Zirbelin, handsomely illustrated and well got up. Le secret 
de Sir William (Ancienne Maison Quantin) is a romance of ex- 
ploration and adventure. Sir William (who was not a bad man 
at all, though an Englishman and a baronnet) wanted to find a 
blue daisy. The same house publishes a nice little book for 
smaller children called Petits amis. 

(1) Les droits de Uhwnanité, Par Charles Sécrétan. Paris: Alcan. 
Lausanne: Payot. 

(2) — parlementaire de la Seconde République. Par Eugene Spuller. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[aE Portfolio (Seeley & Co.), one of the most welcome of the 
season’s gift-books, is this year prefaced by an interesting 

little history of the origin and progress of the periodical, in the 

course of which the editor, Mr. P. G. Hamerton, has some excel 

lent observations on the employment of photographic in 

the reproduction of paintings, &c., and claims for The Portfolio 

that it “ led the way in the publication of etchings.” The present 

volume is a handsome book, and in etchings sustains the reputa- 

tion of this admirable art magazine. Such a plate, for example, 

as H. Toussaint’s etching after “ A Martyr,” by J. J. Henner, is 

an assurance that Zhe Portfolio holds its old position. Among 

the varied and interesting contents of the volume, we note Mr. 

Walter Armstrong’s article on Mr. Onslow Ford, with a capital 

illustration of “The Dancer”; Mr. Llewellyn Page's descriptive 

papers of West Somerset, with etchings by Mr. A. Dawson ; and 

the admirable articles on “The British Sea,” by Mr. W. Clark 

Russell, Mr. Hamerton, Mr. A. J. Church, Mr. James Purves; 

and others. The last-named series forms an instructive commen- 

tary on a fascinating theme, and deals with an attractive period 
of British art. The etchings and other illustrations represent 

some famous sea-pieces and coast-marines by deceased artists and 

artists who are yet at work. Mr. He Moore's fine study, 

“ Waves off the Start”; Mr. Colin Hunter's “ Hills of Morven” ; 

Turner's “ Yarmouth”; Mr. J. C. Hook's “Tome Again”; and 

Chalon’s noble painting “ Hastings,” at South Kensington, are 

among theexcellent plates that illustrate the series, while in the text 

are good representations of the art of David Cox, Cotman, Turner, 

and others. In his notes on Constable's “ Sketches,” Mr. Hamerton 
deals with Constable’s method of sketching, and with his customary 
prelude to his large landscapes of a full-size or nearly full-size study ; 
and seeks to explain Mr. Ruskin’s incredible injustice to the land- 
scape-work of this great painter by comparing Constable's sketches 
with Mr. Ruskin’s drawings of architecture and landscape. Con- 
stable founded his work on “mass,” Mr. Ruskin founded his on 

“ detail”; the one was “ synthetic,” the other is “analytic.” This 
is very ingenious, perhaps, in Mr. Hamerton, but in what respect 
it can be said to explain Mr. Ruskin’s insensibility to Constable's 

work we fail altogether to perceive. Mr. Ruskin is a critic. 

In the Enemy's Country, by Anna H. Drury (Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, & Welsh), is an exceptionally well-devised story of the 
adventures of a young Frenchman in a German town during the 
most exciting period of Napoleon’s ascendency. In the shaping 
of her story, in working the incidents, and in the sketching of 
character, the author is both skilful and persuasive. The story 
is, indeed, so admirably told that it produces much of the im- 
pression of a recital of actual events. 

In Winchester Meads (Seeley & Co.) Mrs. Marshall has pro- 
duced another of her pleasant stories of old times, though in one 
respect this story of the days of Bishop Ken is not quite up to 
the writer's standard of accurate representation. The 
bishop recites, in one place, Sir Thomas Browne's well-known 
“dormitive,” from Religio Medici—the verses, “The night is 
come, like to the day”—an evening hymn, of which the Bishop 
remarks, “It has in it the same thoughts that are in mine.” But 
his version contains so many variations from the original, none of 
which is for the better, that it is inconceivable that he or the 
author could have troubled to read Sir Thomas Browne. 

Nature's Wonder- Workers, by Kate R. Lovell (Cassell & Co.), 
comprises certain “life-histories” in entomology, the growth or 
metamorphoses of spiders, ants, gad-flies, glow-worms, and such 
small deer, which are described in an effective style and are illus- 
trated by many beautiful woodcuts. Less to instruct than to 
interest the general reader is the writer's aim, and in a delightful 

ashion the aim is realized. For young people with inclinations 
towards the study of nature this is a charming book. But why 
does the author desire the death of all cockchafers (p. 197) ? She 
consigns them, in her wish, to the river Severn, where in the 
century an. Egyptian host of these amusive creatures were in- 
continently drowned one summer, to the stoppage of the mills on 
that waterway. Yet in another chapter Miss Lovell writes of the 
“ balance of nature,” and the folly of interfering with nature, in 
a sensible strain. 

Miss Pringle’s Pearls, by Mrs. Linneus Banks (Hutchinson & 
Co.), introduces a quaint study in eccentricity. Miss Pringle is 
a maiden lady of uncertain age, whose foible is alliteration. Her 
conversation, like her name— Phyllis Penelope Pringle — is 
alliterative. When she dies, by an accident, she leaves an 
astonishing will, the secret of which is cleverly hidden to the 
very last. The story is well written and has a useful moral. 

Mr. Grant Allen, in The Great Taboo (Chatto & Windus), is 
by no means as successful in “ popularizing” Mr. J. G. Frazer's 
theories, as set forth in The Golden Bough, as he was in his 
Hawaiian story. The Great Taboo is, in fact, a little too thin, and 
of artifice compact. The islanders of Boupari are such as might 
figure on the Savoy stage. Like their man-god, Tu-Kila-Kila, 
they are infected with the rarsg * spirit of agnosticism, and do 
not believe in their own belief. The story, in fact, absolutely 
lacks imagination—the very quality such stories must possess to 
prove effective. 

In the new Library Edition of The Golden Treasury (Macmillan 
& Co.) Mr. F. T. Palgrave has authorized certain changes, chiefly in 
the way of additions, that are not altogether likely to command the 
approbation of those who regarded this collection of English lyries 
as superior to any other in the language. Among the poets newly 
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represented are Campion, Blake, Smart, George Darley, Norris of 
Bemerton, and H. 7 Lyte. There are several freeh anony- 
mous poems. Other additions, which we are glad to note, are 
Marvel's “ With sweetest milk and sugar first,” “The Out- 
cast,” by r, and the restoration of the two last stanzas 
of Hood's “ We watched her breathing through the night.” Words- 
worth, too, is more fully represented, although admirably was he 
represented in the original Golden Treasury. Among the addi- 
tional poems are three that we entirely fail to reconcile with Mr. 
Palgrave’s own admirable standard of excellence. These are Il. 
F. Lyte’s “A Lost Love,’ and “ Agnes,” and Keats's sonnet 
“To one who has been long in city pent.” The prettiness of 
the first two is after a pattern of prettiness that might be readily 
matched. The expression, too, of the sentiment in “ Agnes” 
is, surely, commonplace, without a redeeming touch. Still more 
surprising is it that Mr. Palgrave should select one of the feeblest 
sonnets of Keats—-a mere imitative essay in Leigh Hunt’s vein— 
when he might have chosen the noble and characteristic sonnet 
on Homer, “ Standing aloof in giant ignorance.” 

From Messrs. Macmillan & Co. we have a new edition of the 
Poet Laureate’s Works—all the books of the poet, even unto 
Demeter, neatly bound in limp morocco, in clear but exceedingly 
small type—a pretty book, indeed ; and Shelley’s Poetical Works, 
with a brief biographical introduction by Professor Dowden, 
Mrs. Shelley’s indispensable notes, and a portrait after Miss 
Curran’s painting—more ridiculous than the weak original. 


Ye Secrete Log Boke of Christopher Colombus (Elliot Stock), 
wondrously preserved after four centuries of soaking in sea-water, 
isa pretty lece of antique book-making, compounded by Rangette 
& Sons of Diisseldorf. The shells and weed of the ocean do yet 
cling to its cover. With the fear of his turbulent crew before 
him, Columbus wrote this log in English, it seems, and cast it to 
the deep during a fearful storm. It was picked up in the Severn 
sea by two sailors of Penally; its text and pen-and-ink drawings 
and maps in prime condition, to judge from the facsimile. 


Mr. Bernard Berris is the author of a touching story—Lady 
Brough (Eden, Remington, & Co.)—of an ambitious young lady 
who jilted a deserving youth because he retired from a briefless 
career at the Bar to take up education, and then married a 
baronet in his stead, and lived to see that old baronet die, with 
the jilted one his heir and successor to the title. This is a very 
moral tale. 

Vanity Fair Album is in its twenty-second year, and comprises 
a gallery of portraiture, much of which is as excellent as any that 
appeared in the years of its minority. 


Cavendish on Piquet has reached a seventh edition considerably 
increased in size. ‘he principal additions ate the following :— 
The decided cases with reasons for each decision are increased to 
twenty-one; the Historical Introduction has been recast and in great 

re-written, so as to embody the result of further researches 
into the origin of the game ; the descriptive portion of the book 
has been altered by adding a few sentences to some paragraphs 
and taking away others where the Editor had already enlarged on 
the point under discussion ; the name of Pool Piquet is altered to 
the more correct designation of Chouette; the section entitled 
“ Hints to Learners” disappears under that name; but the hints 
are incorporated in separate chapters on the Conduct of the Game, 
Calling, Discarding, and Playing the Cards, with examples of each. 
The book concludes with a chapter on the odds, with tables showing 
them at various scores. Messrs. De la Rue have also issued one of 
their useful little sixpenny series of pocket guides, by Cavendish, 
giving a description of Piquet, with some condensed hints for 


The Engadine has its Christmas number— Sikigh Bells 
(Samaden : Simon Tanner)—to which Lady Constance Howard, 
Miss May Crommelin, Mr. F. Darwin, Mr. J. A. Symonds, and 
other visitors or residents at Davos and St. Moritz, contribute 
stories, verse, &c. There are also a visitors’ list and directory, 
and some pretty pictures of the joys of tobogganing. Mr. 
Symonds translates a poem by Frau Capitani-Sprecher, a poor 
woman of Davos, “who earns her bread by the humblest 
household chares ”—whatever that may be—and her poem, Mr. 
Symonds thinks, is not unworthy, in conception, of Jean Paul 
himeelf. It is a pretty poem, though we should not call it 
Pauline. Mr. Symonds is evidently the Capel Lofft of Davos. 


We have also received Memento: a Perpetual Calendar, sug- 
gested by A. L. J. G. (Masters & Co.), an interesting and novel 
compilation of memorable quotations; Zhe Publishers’ Circular, 
Christmas number (Sampson Low & Co.), an illustrated guide 
to the books of the season; How to Win Love, by the late Mrs. 
Craik (Dean & Sons); The Polar Crusoe, by P. B. St. John, a 
pretty reprint of a capital story (Dean & Sons); The Blacksmith 

— LIane, by A. L. O. E. (Nelson); Wanted, a Sphere, 
iy M. Bramston (S. P. C. K.); Zhe Heart of Sheba, by Ethel 

ary Hewett (Fisher Unwin), a charming story founded on the 
legend of Nikaule, Queen of Sheba, who married Solomon; 
Another Flock of Girls, by Nora Perry (Sampson Low & Co.); 
and the sixpenny edition of Scott’s Antiquary (A. & C. Black), 
se ot volume of the copyright cheap reissue of the Waverley 

ovels, 
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Schopenhauer 
Novels. Baucher’s S8ystam of Hors3-8reaking. 
The Science of Fairy Tales. The System of the Stars. 
Royal Edinburgh. Sight-Singing 
An Old Coachman’s Chatter. the Spitzer Collection. 
Eton and the Empire, Card and Table Games Algiers, 
The Duke of Argyli’s Warning to Presbyterians, 
The Buccaneers and Marooners of America. 
Sheridan Once Mora. Recent Music. French Literature, 
New Books and Reprints. 


London ; Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STRERT, STRAND, W.0. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEU M—MUCH ADO 


at Right (exe cent Fridexe also MATINER, Januery 34. Mr. Irving 
VENSWULD every Night. Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen 
Box Ofttice 


end Miss El en RMA 
Terry. THEB 
avd durigg the ye 


PBINCESSS THE ATR E—Mre. LANGTRY, Sole Lessee 
nageress.- Every Eveving at &0, ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Mrs. 
Langtry as Coghlan as Antony. Cast daily pagers. 


Carriazes at Box-vffire ope 


arr 
TODAY (SATURDAY, Jacuary 10, w EDNESDAY next, 


CRYSTAL PALACE. —WHIITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 


The gorgeous CHRISMAS PANTOMIME, Daily at 3. putes 


a week. Thursd: 
produced under direction of Osenr Ba 


rrett, 
onounced an P.cnouneed on emphatic success by the entire Londen ‘Pres Seats Is. to 5s. 


C RYSTAL PALACE P: ANTI YMIME.—The unprecedentedly 


Powerfal Company iacludes Miss Edith Bryre. Miss Kate Sullivan, and Miss Susie 


Satu rday night, January 2 
KUM. 


ays Saturdays, ot 7.00. W Horar 


ABOUT NOTHING. Every 


(Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, 


Invented and 
EST CHIL DRE N'S PANTUMIME, 


Vauzhan, Miss Carrie Coote, Misa Minuie Inch, Miss Ethel Verne, ley Alice Bruce, and 


Mes Kate Chard; Mr. Mat Robson and Mr. J.J. 
Charies ti. feotia, Mr. Keuben Inch, Mr. David Abrahams, and Mr. Tum 


Mr, 
Lovell. 


Dallas, Me. Wi am Hogarth, Mr. Deane 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
THE LARGEST 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 
ANATOLIAN CARPETS. 


URKEY and ANA- 


TOLIAN STAIR CARPETS. The ' 


Largest Collection in Eurupe. ANATO- 
LIAN CARPETS in every size from 8 ft. 
Oy 6 ft, up to the exc -ptional dimensions 
ot 40 f¢ long by 2u ft. wide, as well as 
an unusua'ly ample variety for Stairs 
and Corridors, iu widtas ranging from 
27 to 54 inchea. 


APLE & CO. receive 
weekly consigumenuts of there 
CARPETS, and invite intending pur- 
chasers to examine and compare beth 
quality and price before deciding else- 
where. Such carpets are in many 
<ustances reproductions of the most 
canique examples of the seventeenth 
century. 


MAPLE 


WORLD. 
(TURKEY CARPETS. 
A TURKEY CARPET is, | 


above all others, tbe most suitable 
for the Dining-room, its agreeable — 


, warmth of colouring enhancing the | 


effect of the furniture and decorations, | 
and indicating alike the good taste and | 
comfortable circumstances of its pos- — 
se°sor. 


ANATOLIAN and TUR- 


KEY CARPETS. The Finest | 
Collection in Europe.—MAPLE & CO. 


| enjoy the greatest facilities for getting 
Anatolian and Turkey Carpets of | 


superior quality and finish, having their 


own agents at Ouchak, who personally 
supervise the dyeing and weaving. | 
Purchasers of Anatolian and Turkey | 


| ree carpets will save all intermediate profits 
by buying from MAPLE & CO, 


MAPLE & CO 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


The Pine Forest at Home. 


“SANITAS OIL” 


FOR WINTER COUGH, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, 
AND ALL LUNG AND THROAT TROUBLES 


“SANITAS OIL.” 
“a NEVER-FAILING REMEDY.” 


“Inhalation of ‘ Sanitas’ Vapour is 


nable,” 


especially val 
ILLIAM M.R.O.P., and M.R.C.S. 


more generally efficacious than 


other remedies.”—Hospital 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


THE SANITAS co., Limited, Bethnal Green, London, E. 


“ This is an Age of Apollinaris Water.”—WALTER BESANT. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


«* When abroad, by far the best beverage to take is the Apollinaris Water.”— 7 yuth. 
“ PAMILIAR in MILLIONS of MOUTHS as any HOUSEHOLD WORD. 
“The POPULARITY of APOLLINARIS WATER is chiefly due to its IRRE- 


PROACHABLE CHARACTER. 


“MORE WHOLESOME than any AERATED WATER which ART can supply.” 


The Times, 


“ OF late wears the Queen, by the advice of Sir William Jenner, has usually taken 


Apollinaris Water.”—1uE 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TEMPORARY INSTALLATIONS FOR Dances, &o, 
Inquiries invited, Estimates free. 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Where a Mode! Installation can be seen at work. 


Established 


LIFE 
OFFICE 


FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES, PAYABLE IN 
LIFETIME OR AT PREVIOUS DEATH. 


At the last Division of Profits the distribution 


was extraordinary, the average return in actual 


cash being more than £36 in every £100 paid in 
Premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of Policies to 
a very large extent; and under Table A (with 


_ Profits) to absolutely less than the net mathemati- 


cal premium required to carry the risk, that is, 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply forthe NEW DOUBLE OPTION PROSPECTUSES 
to the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, B.C. 


HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 


Price from £4 4s. 
TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


Annual Sale, 700,000 Machines. 
Easy to Buy, Easy to Learn, Easy to Work. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Management for the United Kingdom: 
39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


AND 497 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, CITY OF LONDON. 
"THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


Ay the G of th Tuesday, January 13, 1891, at Half- 
REEHOLD GROU ND ENTS end’ REV ERStONS of premises w under, viz. : 
* The Cock Tavern,” Arthur Street East, a: the coraer of Love — 


ata Ground Bent of £525 per annum, 
Premises, Street East, at the corner of £450 
Be. BF £585 


Pertioulare and Plone ofthe premises may be had at th 8 office, tozether with the conditions 


Tenders must he sealed, outside “Tender for Free Rent, Cost 
Tavern,” "Arthur Streec the asthe case mey be). and he addressed 
pi, — at this office,and mu.t be before Une o'clock on the said day 

The C 


do not bind th accept the highest «r any tender. 
Parties in proposals must or by agent, at 
Hali-vast (me o'clock un the said day, aud be then uronsed (if their tender be accepted) to 


required de vos’ tof 10 per ‘cent. on the ney. ord to execute an 
for the to the condit ons of sale 
Oth HENKY BLAKE, 


[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, MILD and 
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EDUCATIONAL. INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and renee 
ASSISTANT LECTURER ENGLISH. | GRESHAM 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. Hic duties will be to. assist the sor of LI FE ASSU RANCE SOCI ETY. 


~— —* to lecture on Geography, and to direct tutorially the Engtish work of the Normal 
stipend is £120 per 


together with wast in the hands of the 
ReRGiSTRAR on or before January 


her particulars can be from 
Cardiff, December 22, 1890. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
ERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 
MISTRESS OF METHOD. 
UNCIL, as the Local Committee of the Cardiff Training College. invites 
for the post of MISTRESS OF METHOD. will not ines then 
rannum. A statement —— can be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR. 
an 


Applications with. with must be sent in on or before January 31, 1891. 
Cardiff, I December 2: 2, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


OVER COLLEGE. — A high-class Public School on 
Cambridge, the th, 7th, 17th, and 25th laces direc oct) tor 


Junior School. Excelient Music, chapel, library, ‘y, workshop, gymnasium, fives- 
courts, sea bathing. 


Rev. W. BELL, M.A.,the Head-Master or the Hon. Secretary, 


E. W. KNooxer, 
CLITON COLLEGE E.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
Nineor more, at 


NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
pA, 1891, value from £25 to £5048 seat, which may be increased a special fund 
£90 @ year in cases of scholars who require 
Further particulars from the HRap- MASTER or SECRETARY, The College. Clifton, Rristol. 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FAKM, 
CESTER. 
Charter 1845, Owners, and 5 
tendime iste, Practical and Scien Instruction’ in agriculture aud 
Dalry Farming, Estate Forestry, &c. 
Dip of Verm ond ‘Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholarships 
on TUESDAY, January 27,1891. 


ASSETS exceed £4,450,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds........ 800,000 
LIFE ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES, Every describable 
form of Policy issued. 
HzapOrrice: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


THOS. G, ACKLAND, F.1LA., F.S.S. 
Actuary and Manager. 


J. SCOTT, Secretary. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


FounpDep 1710. J 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1889, £338, 900, 000. | 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 18%. 
Heap Orrices: LIV ERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Total Invested Funds.. £7,826,542. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, OR ANNUITIES. 
Apply at any of the Offices 2 Agencies of the Company 
for the 
NEW PROSPECTUS. 

Applications for Agencics invited. 
Loxpos Orrices : CORNHILL AND C CHARING CROSS. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


Coo) TAINE 
COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for Pie Soper n Burope, 
orthe Colonies. About FIFTY will be eamitted in September 1 
Se “indian tments in the Indian Pub 
mace n the Department. — 
apply to Beparin SEOMETARTY. at the College 


EN 8 T ON E COLLEG@G E. 

Terms, 34 Guineas. Head-Master's Mouse, 48 Guineas. Classical and Modern Sides, 

NEXT TERM will begin on January 3v. For prospectus apply to the Rev. D. EDWARDES. 
M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


HELMSLEY SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON, three minutes’ walk 


from the Common. For Boys between Eight and Fifteen intended for the P 
Schools. The course of instruction has special relerence to Eton, Harrow, and Win: J) 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 


PRE SOILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WLLLS, late Heaa- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Mme. v. WORMS, have a 
from December 19 till January 10, 1891. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £12,000,000 
FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NAT l ONAL Accumulated Fund exceeds £4,500,000. 
PROVIDENT SNDOWMENT Sun POLICIES” 


LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST 
with provision for old age. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


INSTITUTION. 


ORNING PREPAR ATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN ( treet, Portman re, W. 
commences Thursday, the Miss WOOD AN will be at home 
after 


F/PUCATION in GERMANY and PREPARATION for 
WOOLWICG, SANDHURST, and other EXAMINATIONS. 

Colonel H. BRADLEY ROGERTS (Retired Full Pay RM. Ariens. — late Professor 
of Fortification and Geometrical Drawing, and E in win, p Se. at the 
Royal Naval College), Knight of the Legion of Honour, aa Niediiie. pine by Messrs. 
Gurney and Adams (Cambridge B.A.’s), and a strong of Instructors fur Modern Lan- 
guages, &c., receives a limited number of PUPILS. 

Pi diately on application. 


I and forwarded i 
Freiburg (Black Forest), Baden, Germany. 


BRAMPTON PARK, near Huntingdon—JUNIOR PUPILS 

EDUC while being treated for their STAMMERING. Princi Mr. B. 

pagetsr, Author its Tre Adult stammerers d read this 
book, post free 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, for 


Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
COLOMBO. St STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST aflost. SUEZ, and 
Cuisine, Electric Lighting. Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and every comfort. 
Managers .... (ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO., Fenchurch A London, E.C. 
venue, 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. 


FOR THE DECORATION OF THE HOME 
visit THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Gallery, 
74 New Oxford Street, W.C. A noble display of 
Copies of THE GREAT MASTERS, framed 
and unframed. 


The Chefs-@auvre of THE NATIONAL 
COLLECTIONS 0/ London, Paris, Rome, Dresden, 
St. Petersburg, Madrid, Gc. §e. 


Catalogue of 186 payes, Sixpence, post free. 
A descriptive Pamphlet jive by post on applica- 
tion to 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. .- 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


LONDON 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE Ap 43a PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Mesias, , have bern granted by the Corporation fer mere then » 


in hand hall £3,600,000. 
Ail Participating Life agg effected before December 31, 1890, will share im 
the Bonus to be declared in 1 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
LIFE, FIRE, A ANNUITIES. 


secure the Maximum Le Policies fore 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,000, 
id in Reduction of Over £8 000,000. 
"GROSS INCOME, £500. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and #3 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,400,000. 
E. COZENS | SMITH, General | Manager. 


Te ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited. 
Capital, £1,500 000. Reserve Fund, £125.00. 


ches : Buenos Montevideo, 
at the Head Offce for fized periods at rates of interest to ascertained 


sRlers of Credit, Bille of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches and 


ncies 
ls payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the Argentine and 


CASH BONUSE* 


of 
St. Swithin’s L Swithin's Lane, E BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


THE ANGLO- -ARGENTINE BAN K, Lrurrep. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000 (with to increase 
BSCKIBED CAPITAL, £500 000 AID-Ur, 
SERVE F UND, £10 
Orvize—is NICHOLAS LAN 


nkers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. MARTIN & CO. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND Limrtep, London; and Bronches. 
BRANCHES AT AND Monts Vip 
ite received at the London Office for sates Of to bo 


"The present rates are 4} per cent. for one year, 5 per cent. for two or three years. 

Lattere of Credit Bilis of cchange, and Cable Transfers 

Bills payable in the A Li vanced upon, or sent for collection. 
EDWARD "ARTHUR, R, Manager. 


. LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BiIBKBECK BANK, Southam mpton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
r CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. “wo per 


cent on CURRENT AC ACCOUNTS when drawn below Bank undertalses, 
free of charge. Custody of Securities and Va Collection of Bills 


ms; and the 


and Coupo Purchase an: Shares Annu 
of Credit “Cirenlar Notes issued. THE with. fell 
post free on application. FRANCIS RAVERSCROFT, — 
( 


91. 
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BA, of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assemb'y. July °9. 1+|.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Queen Victoria Street, 


Thie Berk grants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description of 
banking bane ocdasstea with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on the most favourable 


terms. 
The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50,and upwards, rates, and particulars of 
which can be ascertained on application. 
B. MACNAB, 3, for Manager, 
HE CITY of MELBOURNE | BANK, Limited. 
CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 each.........sseseseeeceeee + £2,000,000 
Issued, 200,000 
VE .... 400,000 


Loxpon Orrice, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
jane pms of England, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. Guinnes?, Mahon, 
& Co. All Banking business in connexion with the Australian Colonies transacted. 


Deposits received on terms tu be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


ue sTA STANDARD BANK of AUSTRALIA, Limited. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL £1,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED “APITAL.. £500,000 
PAID- ur CAPITAL 


cent. 
Urual banking oudnens ap connexion with the ‘Australian Colonies transacted. 
WILLIAM CLARKE, Managing 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 
‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Reserve Fund ................ £85,000. 
Sheree issned to 31. 100, receive five pe 
— per cent, paid on F Shares during Financial eS of issue, Five per cent. after first 


ey ie per cent. paid on Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, A. TEMPLE. — 


HOT 
MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS, 
ti 
S P R | N G S and 


OF BATH. aud perfected the Baths at great expense. In 


the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507.600 gallons COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the MANAGER for all information. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH AND HIGHEST AWARD, 


These Baths were founded in the First Cent 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VAL 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 


EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE My last little boy was fedentirely upon BENCER'S 
1 OOD com birth, and a healthier child it would be ditticult to find, My wife sounds the 
praise of BENGER'S FOOD every where. 
Retail in Tins, ls. 6d., 2s, 6d, 5s., and 103., by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 
__ WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSEs. 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Booxwen, 
136 STRAND, W.C., AND 36 PIOCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


NHE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by) post at following rates wont 
per annum, pad in advance : 


Any part of the United Kingdom .......cscesccccccscceees fl 8 2 

India and China ...... 

Other British Colonies, Europe, Ez typt, and America... 2 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


UNIVERSITY HALL. 
Ready this duy, crown Svo, price One Shilling. 
MRs. HUMPHRY WARD'S ADDRESS to mark the 


Opening of. UNIVE HALL. 


Lancet—* Pare, and very soluble,” 
M-dical Times—* Eminently suitable for Invalids.” 


Sir C. A. CAMERON, Presi dent of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Irelani—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


ILONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


vow price 6d. 


THE. ADHESIVE POST. AGE STAMP. Petition to the 
L of 11.M. Treasury for Restoration of Official Corres we removed by Sir 
Rowland Hilt. By Ch Fellow of the Royal Hiswrical Society. 
“ James Chalmers was the Inventor of the Adhesive Postage Stamp in the vear I8%4."" 
Encyclopudia Britannica. 
“ The true story of the Adhesive Stamp." —Saturday Review. 
Tue Lavention of James Cha! mer-, of Duncee.”—Daily Telegraph. 
London : Witsow & Co,, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


On Monpay, the 12th instant, will’ be published 
the THIRD EDITION. of LIFE, 
LETTERS, and DIARIES of SIR 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Firsr 
Eart or Ippescereu, By ANDREW 
LANG. Two Volumes. With Three Por- 
traits and a View of Pynes, Post 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


At all Libraries, on the 15th instant. 


THE LETTERS OF 8%. G, 0. 


A SERIES OF 
| LETTERS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
WRITTEN BY THE 


REV. LORD SIDNEY GODOLPHIN OSBORNE, 


And published in the Times 1844-1588, 


EDITED BY ARNOLD WHITE. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 42s. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, LONDON. 


! 


Now ready, square 16mo. blue line border, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


| 
WOOING MUSIC. By A. Srermen 
With an Introduction on Song Writing by Gavin Graic, M.A. Frontis- 
| piece »—* Tue Bishop's Loch.’ 
Uniform companion volume. 


| THE LYRIC of a HOPELESS LOVE. By A. Sterney Witson. 

| B. ing a portrayal as the picture of a sentiment of the pure love of a married 
man for a young lady. 

H-be of * Words Wooing Music” calls this :—* A terrible little book.” 

All the professional critics except one failed to detect the theory of the 

Aberdeen : Joux Raw 87 Union Street. 

| 


Now 2s. 6d. 


TUE AUTOCRAT in the GREENROOM ; with a Play after 
“OTHELLO.” By 


“The writer, ening high, falls only so far short of the may be possibility allows. 


* Lested Lord of the Isies’ is a very laudable piece of work. It may deemed a test of the 
temper of the the British drama.’ Whitehall Review. “1t is a courageous 
| attempt.” —Spectale A discourre on plays, Playwrights and players. contains some 


really good things “Queen. “ A clever eway."’—Stage. “ Mr. Spinks thinks that if Russia 
end France ase paying wr adaptations of Shakespeare, Britain might do — for the 
“after school. in heartfelt sincerity, we wish he may get 
feral 


London : Bickers & SoN, 1 Leicester ene 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
| NEW NOVELS. 


HER LOV E and HIS LIFE. ByF. W. Roxryson 
— of “Grandmother's Money,” “The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 
3 Vols, 


ON TRUST. By Tuomas Coss, Author of 


“ Browanie’s Plot,” “For Value Received,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By ADELINE SERGEANT, 


Author of “ Little Miss Colwyn,” “ Jacobi’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


rn LINE of HER OWN. By Mrs. Conner, 


} Author of “ A Lady Horsebreaker” &c, 3 vols. 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. By Esmé 


Srvart, Author of “ A Faire Damzell,” “ Muriel’s Marriage,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE SECRET of the RIVER. By Dora 


Russect, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” “The Broken {‘eal,” &c, 
2 vols, ° 


| 
| 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


DP !SCOUNT, 34. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


Lendon. Ali the New and Standard Books, Church Services, 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 61 
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SEELEY & CO. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


ARRANGEMENTS for 1891. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FINE ARTS IN FRANCE. Twelve 
Articles by P. G. Hamerroy, With Etchings by Flameng, Damman, Tous- 
saint, and Manesse. 
OF ROWLANDSON. By F. G. Srepuexs. With Ilus- 
rations, 
AND BREKELENKAM. By Watrer Anmsrroxe, With I)lus- 
ions. 
INDUSTRIAL ART. Textiles and Paperhangings by Professor A. H. Caurcu. 
ETCHINGS AFLER TURNER. By FRANK Suorrt. 
W. H. HUNT. By F.G.Srepnexs. With Illustrations. 
ROSSETTI'S BEATA BEATRIX. Etched by G. W. RHEAD, 
ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A. By Warren With Illustrations. 
WALTER HUNT'S DOG IN A MANGER. Etched by C. 0. Murray. 
HADDON HALL. By J. Lerycanp. With Itlustrations by H. Railton. 
MADAME VIGEE LEBRUN. By Sopnta BEALE. With Illustrations. 
A CORNER OF PARIS. By G.Graname. With Illustrations. 
ETCHINGS. By F. G. Poynor, C. 0. Munnay, A. Dawson, &c. 
ADMIRAL PULIDO PAREJA. After Velasquez. 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN. After Faanz HAs. 
SOME FEATURES OF JAPANESE ART. By Professor .. .. 
The First Volume of the New Serie: is now ready, in a new Binding, contiining 
a great number of Etchings and other Engravings. Cloth, 353.; half- morocco, 42. 


The Globe sa says :— * One of the most superb of the gift-books of the sexs is the annual 
volume of the * Portfolio." Goodly in exterior, it is still better favoured within. Mark the 
delightful attractive stvle mark, above ali, the wealta of pi iilus- 
tration, whe in the way of etching or in the way of skewhes in black aud white 


JANUARY NUMBER. 
ADMIRAT DON ADRIAN PULIDO 
| THE, ADMIRAL PULID) PARES A. 
Tue PRESENT STATE OF THE FINE After Vk 


THE ae WINCHESTER, By 
- 
. THE CHO USTERS. By H. Masasse, 


Ham after Dawant. 
HENRY MUNT. By F.G. Mixow ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EPHEK 
A CORNER OF PARIS. THE COIN. After W. H. 
THE CILY CROSS, WINCHESTER. 
MR, REID'S DRAWINGS OF EvIN- SKETC! om, JAMES ath THE 


BL Atter 
ART CHRONICLE. 


NT. 
A BRUWN STUDY. After W. H. Hust. 


THE LIFE of HENRY DAWSON, Landscape Painter. With 
14 Coprer-Plates engraved by his Son, after some of his must characteristic Works. 
Cloth, 21s. Large-paper Copies (100 only’, £2 12s, éd. ( Vow ready. 
Just published. 
MRS. THRALE (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi). By L. B. Sever, 
M.A., Author of “ Fanny Burney and her Pyende, ” With 9 Conper-Plates after 
fogarth. Reynolds. Zoffany,xe Cloth, 7s. 61, Large Paver Copies (159 only), 21s. 
“ This * sketch ix better worth having thau the it is intinitely the more 
complete aud satistying.”’—( /obe. 


SEELEY & I LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME 
WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
THE 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


A Monthly Review. 
The JANUARY Number contains Contributions by 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL— 

Proressor Huxtry on Tue Warrati. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR WM. F. DRUMMOND JERVOIS, 

G.C.M.G.— Home Reve ror rue Navy. 

LIEUrFENANT W. G. STAIRS, R.E.— 

Sucr ur in tHe Arrican 
I. ARTHUR KING. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EAKL OF MEATH— 

Lapour CoLonies in GERMANY. 
J. A, FULLER MAITLAND— 

Tue New “Orreo”: AN APPRECIATION. 
DAVID F. SCHLUSS— Tue Jew as A Workmay. 
VISCOUNT LYMINGTON, M.P.— 

Vert VEeNeEry. 
THE REV. DR. JESSOPP— 

Raxvom Roamina. 
GEO. C. KINGSBURY, M.A., M.D.— 

Hypnotism, Crime, AND THE DocrTors. 
NORMAN PEARSON— ImMorratiry. 
EDWARD DICEY, C.B.—Tue Rivat Coatirions. 

LONDON: 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, JANUARY, 1891. 


Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, M.D., and Groner H. Savack, M.D, Price ae. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
ON PR°SENT PHYSIOLOGIC AT, THEORIES OF EPILEPSY A OF 
NES HUGHLINGS JACKSUN, (Lranslated by Dr, 


ETHICS AS APPLIED TO CRIMINOLOGY. By Dr. Anrurvea MAcDonaLp. 

OF THE BLOOD AND LYMPH IN THE CRANIUM DURING 

ND SLEEPLESSNESS, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON HYPNOTLICS, 

By br. CUMMING MACKENZIE, M.B. 

DEESC Fs THE WORKING OF THE LUNACY ACTS, 1390. By R. Percy 

Longe Aci 1090._The Value of the Evidence of the Insane.—Suicide in St. Paul's 


Oa JANUARY 15, 1891, will be published the FIRST NUMBER of 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


A Quarterly Review for the Consideration 
of Social and Economic Questione. 


CONTENTS of the JANUARY Number: 
1, EDITORIAL—A PROGRAMME, 
2. THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CO-OPERATION. 
By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisttor or Dunuas. 
3. THE ETHICS OF MONEY INVESTMENTS. 
By the Rev. W. Cunnineuam, D.D, 
4. LOCKS THEORY OF PROPERTY, 
By D.G, Rercste, M.A, 
5. THE MORAL FACTOR IN ECONOMIC LAW. 
By the Rev. Ricumonp, M.A. 
6. SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS Of THE EIGHT-!iOUR MOVEMENT. 
By the Rev. Proi. Symes, M.A. 
7. THE PROGRESS OF SOWIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By the Rev. F. M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM: (1) THOROLD ROGERS. 
(2) L. VON STELN. 


NOTE3 AND MEMORANDA. 


LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRIES, AND OFFICIAL 
KETURNS, 


REVIEWS. 


The Economic Review will be sent post free t» Sabseribers for 10s, a year, 
paid in advance ; the price per Copy being J» 


PERCIVAL & CO., 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 
And Oriental and Colonial Record. 


The SECOND SERIES commences with the JANUARY Niuwober, and an 
important extension in the scope of the Review is iuangarated, matters 
of Imperial in ‘erest, not exclusively 
Tug PrixctraL CoNTENTS OF THE First pp. ARE: 
PROF. VAMBERY.—RUSSIA AND NORTHERN ASIA. 
“TRUTH ABOUT ty Ws IN RUSS{A, AND Visir 
THE cZAREWILCH TO IN 
USs."__ROADS AND IN PERSIA. 
DR. BELLEW ON AFGHANISTAN. 
SENATOR BONGAI,—" ITALY IN AFRICA.” 
* OFFICIAL” ON PURTUGAL AND ENGLAND IN 
AFRICA. 
PRUINC. HERVEY ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
SIR PATRICK COLQUHOUN ON THE PELASGI. 


THE RAJA OF YASIN.—LEGENDS AND S5ONG3 OF RAL, 
THE PERSIAN AMBAS3ADOR._THE MAUARRAM BLE SRATION. 
NAWAB ABDURASHID KHAN ON THE PLAY ©“ MABOMEL” IN 
ENGLAND. 
Together with other important Articles, Correspondence, Sum Lvents, Reviews, 


Survey of Pailolozgy and Ethnography, Ac. x: 


sw AN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER 27AKRC. BC. 
Price Is. 6d. 


THE ART JOURNAL. Jaxvuary Number now ready. 
With a Fall-page Etching of “ Winter in Brabant,” ater &. Ll. Boughtoa, 
A.R.A., aod 48 other Illustrations. 
Press Opinions on the 1899 Volume: 


Exceptionally 
“ Of late years miny rivals have come into the field, but the pioneer still heolis 
its own.”—Manchester 
London; J. 8. Virrce & Co., Limite], 26 Ivy Lane, B.C. 


DAVID STOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


In 3 vols. at al! Libraries. 


GEORGE: a Story in Drab and Seariet. By 


the Author of “ Our Own Pompeii.” 


Demy 8vo. 6s. 


THE RENAISSANCE of MUSIC. By Morton 


Lariam. 

Fep. 8vo. c'oth, 2s. 6d.; half parchment, ¢d. 
SAINTE-BEUVE’S ESSAYS on MEN and 
WOMEN. With Criticsl Memoir by Suarr, aad Portrait of Sainte- 
Beuve. 

2 vols, 32mo. cloth, 6s. 


THE FAMILIAR LETTERS of JAMES 


HOWELL, “The Priggish Little Clerk of Kiag Charies’ With 
Portrait and Facsimile Title of First Edition. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 OXFORD STREET, W., axp 67 CHANCERY LANE, 


Now ready, royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. 


STUDIES IN STATISTICS 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND MEDICAL. 


By GEORGE BLUNDELL LONGSTAFF, M.A., M.D. 
Cert. Preventive Medicine, Oxon., F.R.C.P., A». 


WITH THIRTY MAPS AND DIAGRANS. 
Detailed P. ospectus sent on application, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, COCKSPUR STREET, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
With a brief Autobiography. 


Edited, at CinpinaL Newmay’s request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY, Editor of the “ Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.” 


With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


The CRUISE of the “ALERTE”: the Narra- 


tive of a Search for Treasure on the Desert Island a Trinidad. By E, F. 
Kyicat, Author of “The Cruise of the *Falcon.’” With 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
“It is a romantic enough story in all trath, and the author has given a vigorous 
and graphic description of his hunt for treasure.” —Scottish Leader. 
“ The * Cruise of the “ Alerte”’ is as delightful a narrative of search for secreted 
wealth as is Mr. R. L. Stevenson's‘ Treasure Island’ itseif."—//ome Ve-rs, 


[On Janu ory 15, 


| 
“ A very interesting tale of English pluck ana energy this is...... The map and 


sketches of the island are quite excellent.”—Guardian, 


The CORRESPONDENCE 


AUGUSTUS MILES on the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1817. 


by the Rev. CHARLES PorpHAM MiLes, M.A., F.L.S., Honorary Canon of 


Durham, Membre de la Société d'Histoire Diplomatique. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


“Mr. Miles may be congratulated on having been able not only to give to the — 
world a contribution to nistory of great interest and importance, but also to add | 


materially to its value by a very luminous and careful introduction.”—7imes. 


VERY YOUNG; and QUITE ANOTHER 


STORY. Stories for Girls. By JEAN INGELOW. Crown &vo. 6a. 


“ Pull of lively incident and cleverly sketched character...... Some of the shrewd | 


servants who take the measure of their master’s foot are capitally drawn. There 
are love relations with charming cousins ; there is a happy marriage with a rained 
heiress to whom ruin brings blessings in disguise ; and altogether the book is a 
delightful one.”— Times. 


LETTERS from ROME, on the oceasion of the | 


(Ecumenical Council, 1869-1870, By the Rev. Tuomas Moziny. MLA, | 
Author of * Reminiscences of Oriel College” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


The PRACTICAL TEACHING of the APOCA- 


LYPSE. By G. V. GARLAND, M.A., Rector of Binstead, Isle of Wight. 
8vo. les, 


The PRYMER; or, Prayer-Book of the Lay 


People in the Middle Ages in English dating about 1400 A.p, Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, from the Manascript (G24) in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, by Henny Part I, Text. Royal 8vo. ds. 


The CHRIST the SON of GOD: a Life of 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Abbé Fou 
Translated from the Fiftm Kdition, with the Author's sanc‘ion. by Gxorer 
F. X. Gairrire. With an Introduction by CARDINAL MANNING. 2 vols 


erown 1s. 
A TEXT BOOK of CHEMICAL PHYSIO- 


LOGY and PATHOLOGY. By W. D. Hattincrroy, M.D., B.se., M.R.C.P., 
Professor of Physiology at King’s College. Loadon ; Lecturer on Physiology 
at the London School of Medicine for Women; late Assistant Prote+sor of 
Physiology at Univeisity College, London. With 104 Illustrations, 8vu, 28s. 


London: LASGHARS, GREEN, & CO. 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW: a Story of 


St. Andrews. By Horace Hurcnixson, Author of “ My Wifes Politics,” 
“Golf,” &c. Crown 8vo. ts. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By 


C. LLovp Morean, F.G.S., Professor of Biology at University College, Bristol. 
Demy with 40 Illustiations, 16s, 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Professor 
A. YounG. Royal 8vo, with 250 lllustrations, 12s. Hd. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. For the Use of the Higher Forms. Crown 8vo. ts. 


CORIOLANUS—KING JOHN—MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING.—HUDSON’S Edition of these Plays will be found the 
best for School purposes. Hach Play separately, with Notes and lutroduc- 
tion, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 60. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are ls. each will i fogtven. vis. 
lean coplea)— 


required, for which 
1b, to 132, 138, 174, 463, and 1367 


of WILLIAM. 


Edited 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST, 


NOTICE.—The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY 1891, which is now realy, contains— 
besides two new Serial Stories, viz.: “ The THREE 
BROTHERS,” by W. E. NORRIS, ant “ LOVE or 
MONEY,” by a New Writer—a Story by Mrs. Lyna 
Lynton, entitled “ Kept to the Ear” ; an Article on the 
Musical Tastes of Great Men, under the heading of 
“Crotchets” ; a Memoir of “ Bess of Hardwick” ; “A 
Cigar at Havana,” by Arthur Montefiore, and other 
Articles and Stories. 

Price ONE SHILLING, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stwus. 


NEW ‘BOOKS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 


FURTHER RECORDS of MY _ LIFE. 


Forming a Third Series of By Frances KEMBLE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 24s, 


EDITED BY GUY LE STRANGE, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of PRINCESS 


LIEVEN and EARLGREY. The Continuation. 1534-1841. Translated and 
Edited by Guy Le Srrance. Vol. II, Demy 8vo. with tacs'miles, Ids, 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


THE LIFE of MARIE de MEDICIS, Queen 
of France, Consort of Henry IV. and Regent of France curing the early 
years of Louis XIII. By Jutta Parpogr, Author of Louis the Fourteento 
aud the Courcof Francs.” 3 vols. demy 8vo, with 18 l’ortraits, 42>. 


BY MR. BEALE. 


THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS: Masical 


Reminiscences of Half a Century. By WILLERT BeaLe. 2 vols. demy 3vo. 
with Portrait, 

“Mr. Beale’ isa charming book, the pleasantest and best on the swbject I have 
ever seen.”— E. in the World. 

Mr. Beale has in his *Reminiecences’ given us a greater romance: of real 
life than will be found in twenty volumes of novels by the most emiment authors. 
Yet all so naturally and so simply told.”—* The Baron de Bookworms” in Puaca. 

“ A treasury of ‘good things’ in which the author recalls his memories of st«go 
and platform in the past. It might almost be said that this work is a!! * plums.’ 
There are very fe# pages in it which are not more or less amusing.” —- ‘lee. 


BY MR. BARKER. 


. 
WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, Highways 
aud Otherways. By EpwarD Barker, 1 vol. demy Svo, With numelous 
lilust ations, 16s. 

“Tn his attractive volume Mr. Barker describes what has hitherto ben regarded 
as inde«cribable ; he takes his realers to regions, we may be quite svre, no less new 
to most than ‘ Darkest Africa.’ This spirited, unaffected record of a pedestrian io 
French by-ways is most reading.” — Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


READY THIS DAY. 


CONSEQUENCES. By Ecerron Castre. 


3 vols, 


Third Edition, now ready. 
» BY THE AUTHOR OF “VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. By 


Author of “ Ardath,” “A Romanee of Two Wor dp,” 
3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHUK OF “ALEXIA.” 


THE LITTLE ONE. By Exravyor C. Pricer, 


Author of “ Red Towers” &c. 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ACTH.” 


THE DELIVERANCEof ROBERT CARTER 


By Wesrsury, 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF DIVE3.” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 


Lerra Derwent, Author of “ Circe’s Lovers” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mr, Leith Derwent has wiitten an evtertaining story, and has mingied the 
common things of every day so cunningly with his marvels that the latter take 
quite a startling impress or reality, His scene is Ezyp!. and in Bgypt there are 
no common things. It is the most wonderful country in the world, It is the 
scene of all others for a tale of the supernataral, and Mr, Derwent has used his op- 
portunities well. The story is undeniably a clever ove of its kind, and well 
written. Nonsense, of course, but incomparably more entertaining thav pine- 
tenths of what this enlightened age is pleased to call sense.” — NW ortd. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREFT. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
- AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE LIFE of PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 


By his Son, Gossk, With Portrait. 


“Philip Henry Gosse. -Was a man whose life and labours were certainly 
entitied to literary record... - Mr. Edmund Gosse has discharged a pious duty 
with frreat and dis 


Crown 6s. 


THE NATURALIST of CUMBRAE. A True 


Story : being — e Life of DAVID ROBERTSON. By his friend the Rev. 
T. B. R.STERDING, M.A. [/mmediately. 


Crown 8vo, in old style boards or cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS BETTERTON. By Rossat W. 
Lown. 


[Eminent Actors. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: 
Moder? 


With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN: Contributions chiefly 


to hs Marly Hi-tory. By his Brother, Professor F. W. Newman. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and DOCTRINES of JACOB 


BUEHME, the God-taught Phil r. to the Study of 
bs Works. By Franz Hanruanx, “MD. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in ENG- 


LAND and on the CONTINENT. Lectures and Papers. By the late Rev. 
Arsrer LAcKINii Ton Moore, MLA. 


“A not unworthy memorial of a highly gifted mind and a character of rare 
diatinetion.”—Times 


ESSAYS, 
CAL. 
of the Author. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


THE FORMATION of the GOSPELS. 


F. P. Bapuan, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE TRUE 

PATTH: an Essay on Dr. Martineau’s recent Book, “ The Seat of Authority 

Kel gion. Brarrawaire, B.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
scrister-at-Law 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BLACK is WHITE ; or, Continuity Continued. | | 


By the Author of - The Prigment,” 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SOCIALISM N 


WiLLiAM GRamaM rnati« ynal Scient iffe Ser 


* Professor Grahow's } book may be confidently recommended to al! who are 
interested in the study of Soin, and not so intoxicated with its promires of 
a oew heay .- and a new ewrth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned 

cTitacism.”— Zimes. 


Demy Svo. 9s. 


ELECTRICITY in DAILY LIFE: 


Account of th: 
Litustration-. 


a Popular 


Applications of Electricity to Everyday Uses. With125 
Second Edition. 


LYRICS; and other Poems, 
Uivevir 5vo. printed on hand-made paper. 5s. 


By Lady Liypsay. 


“A dainty little volu ne of graceful and tender verse, rather overcas! with sad- | 


nese bat always sweet io feeling and expression.” —Daily News. 


Dai ut! verses, moulded! with a true artistic touch.”--New Herter. 
“Leds Lia idewy hus the delicate fancy and light touch of the born song-wr'ter.” 
Atala, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE SHADOW of the LAKE 


Poems. By F. Levrox, 
Small crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


OAK and MAPLE. By Mrs. A. Cocum 
Author ot * Work, for the Night is Coming.” 
, Small crown 8vo. 2s. 61. 
WHISPER! By Frances Wynvr. 


LOSDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


the Founder of. 
Anglicanism and a Cardinal of the Roman Church, By Witrmip 


SCIENTIFIC and PHILOSOPHI- 


By the late Rev. AUuREY LaCKINGTON Moone, M.A. With Memoirs 


By 


GROUNDS of RELIGIOUS. 


NEW and OLD. By Profe sor 


; and other | 


PRIMER of 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


THE ONE VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


ay! LANGUAGE, Pr gical, and Explanatory. Revised by the 
Rev. P. H. Puewr. 


LIBRA RY EDITION. 


half-morocco, SIs. 6d. 
HANDY EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, price Is. 


BLACKWOOD’S ELEMENTARY GRAM- 


MAR and COMPOSITION. Based on an Analysis of Sentences. Witha Chngter on 
Word-Building and Derivation, and coutaining numerous Exercises. Feo. 8vo. Is. 
Nors.—This book is intended (1) to form an Elementary Text-book of English 

and Hr to provide a systematic course of instruction in Etementary English Composition. 


A WORKING HANDBOOK of the ANALYSIS 


of SENTENCES. With Notes on res sing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, and 
Prosody. For Senior Pupil. and Pupil-Teachers. Crown svo. Is, 


“ One of the best and soundest productions on analysis of sentences we have | Aa och eal 
ater 


DR. CURRIE’S ENGLISH PROSE COM- 


POSITION. Fifty-third Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


Imperial 8vo. handsomely bound in 


PALZONTOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY. 
| MANUAL of PAL-EONTOLOGY. By H. 


ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., F.GS., &c., Regins Professor of Natural 
in the University of ‘Aberdeen ; and Ricnarp Lypexker, B.A.. &c. Third 
Edition. Entireiy Kewritten and greatly Enlarged. 2 vols, #vo, £3 3s. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S MANUAL of 


| ZOOLOGY. Seventh Edition. Rewritten and Ealarged. 14s. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S TEXT-BOOK 


| of ZOOLOGY. Fourth Edition. Enlarged. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLSON’S INTRODUC- 


| TORY ZOOLOGY. Sixth Edition. 3s. 
| 
| 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 
DR. PAGE'S INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL 


ggocRar APHY.. Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor Lapworta. 
rice 2s 


| DE. PAGE’S ADVANCED PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged by the Same. Third Edition. 5s. 


DR. PAGE’S INTRODUCTORY GEOLOGY. 


Twelfth Edition, Revised by the Same. 2s. 6d. 


DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED GEOLOGY. 


Sixth Edition, with Glossary. 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
~DR.. MACKAY’S MANUAL of MODERN 


GEOGRAPUY. Eleventh Thousand. Revised. 7s. 6d 


DR. MACKAY’S ELEMENTS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-third Thousand. Revived. 3s. 
DR. MACKAY’S INTERMEDIATE GEO- 
GRAPHY. Fifteenth Edition. 2s. 


DR. MACKAY’S ou TLINES of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, One Hundred and Lighty-sixth Thousand. 1s. 


LATIN AND GREEK LANGUAGES. 
ADITUS FACILIORES : an Easy Latin Con- 


struing Book, with Complete V By A. W. Potts, M.A., LU.D., and the 
Kev. C. M.A. Tenth Edit Fep. vo. 3s. 6d. 


ADITUs F ACILIORES GRAECI: an Easy 


Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary, By the same Authors. Fourth 
| diti us 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS for COL- 


SCHOOLS, and PRIVATE STUDENTS, By the Rev. J. Suitu, 
6s. 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN 


LANGUAGE. By Jous Ross,M.A. Third Edition. Is, 6d. 
By 


| 


STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR, 


Rev. Jous 4+, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
-PROFE SSOR MINTO'’S MANUAL of ENG- 


LISH PROSE LITERATURE. Third Edition, Revised, 7. 6d, 
PROFESSOR MINTO’S CHARACTERIS- 


Tics of ENGLISH POETS, from CHAUC RtoSHIRLEY. New Edition. 7s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By C. Surra. 


| Parts 11.,andIII. Fep. éd.cach. ANSWERS to ditto, 2d. éach. 


GEOMETRY. Frayers 


M.A., LL.D. Sixth Edition. I+. 6d. 

| A Complete Lit of WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ EDUCATIONAL WORKS for 
Elementary and secondary Schools will be jorwarded post Jree to Head Teachers on 

| applica ion, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


on- 
d the 


‘ourth 


IN 


January 10, 1891.] 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
*Part I. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 


cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


“Past | II. A First Latin Reading Book. 
3s. 6d. 
*Part | Ill. A First Latin Verse Book. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


*Part IV. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for 
Translation into Prose. 3+, 

Young Beginners’ \st Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina. PartI. 2s. 

Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina. Part II. 2. 


STUDENTS’ LATIN GRAMMAR. For 
the Higher Forms. 6s. 


SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 2s. 6d, 
LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY to 


Phaedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar’s Gallic War. 3s. 6d. 


A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
Comprising a full of Nouns, Pronouns, and Ad- 
nese with the Verbs. By T. D. Hatt. A New 

vised and Enlarged Edition. lémo. 2s. 


TACITUS, GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, 
and FIRST BOOK of the ANNALS. With Notes. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

GREEK COURSE. 

INITIA GRASCA. 

*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 3s. dd. 


*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 


cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d, 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. For 


the Higher Forms, 6s. 


SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO.—SELECTIONS. With Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COURSE. 
*ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exer- 


cises. 3s. 6d. 
*PRIMARY ENGLISILT GRAMMAR. 
With Exercises and Questions. 1s. 


PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN, A 


New and Revised Edition. With Coloured 
Map. (430 pp.) 2s. 6d. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 
SMALLER MODERN GEOGRAPITY, 


Latin Prose Composition. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
ENGL! iLI Su COMPOSITION. With Illus- 
READABLE “ENGLISH DICTION- 
arranged. By Davip MILNE, 


FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 


* Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 


cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part LU. A French Ke rading Book ; with 


*Part IIL. Paes 4s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ FRENCH GR AMMAR. 


With an Introduction by M. Lirrré 
SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


Price 3s. 6d. 
GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation, 3s. ea.” 
*Part Il. A German Reading Book ; 


with a Dictionary. 4s. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
For Advanced Students. 3s. dc. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, 3s. dd. 
*Part Il. An Ttalian Reading Book. 


Price ds. 6d. 


MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
THE STUDENTS’ HUME: a History of 


Eastend from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 
Thoroug d he 


leuts. (830 pp.) 


ns, 


Barwer. With Coloured Maps s 
The Work may also be aN 
Cac 


IT.—A.D. 1485-1668, 
Pawt 085-1475 


STUDENTS’ MODERN EUROPE, From 


the Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. By 
R. Lover, M.A. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of EUROPE 


during the MIDDLE AGES. By Henay HMaciam. 


STUDENTS’ CONSTITUTIONAL 


TORY of ENGLAND. Henry VII.—George IL. 


STUDENTS’ OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 


TORY. By PawipSsitn, With Maps and Woodcuts. 
STUDENTS NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 


TORY. By With Maps and Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ ANCIENT HISTORY. To 
the Conquests of Alexander the Great. By PHi.ip 
With Woodcuts, 


STU DENTS’ ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 


TOR I. A.p. 30-1003, IT. 100-166. By 
fons aon ‘With Woodeuts. 
CTIURCH 


STUDENTS’ ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 3 vols. I. 5u6-1509, II. 1509-1717. ILL. 1717- 
By Canon Perry. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of GREECE. 


To the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of ROME. To 
the Establishment of the Em _™% By Dean LIDDELL. 
With Coloured Map and W 


STUDENTS’ GIBBON: The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. With Woodcats. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Fall of the Second Empire. W. H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By Canon Bevax. With Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By Canon BEVAN. With Woodeuts. 


STUDENTS’ GEOGRA PHY of BRITISH 


INDIA. By Dr. GsorGe With Maps, 


STUDENTS’ ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Its Origin and Growth. By Groncx P. Marsu. 


STUDENTS’ ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
iim Rtagraphiont Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 


STUDENTS’ SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. SuAw. 


STUDENTS’ MORAL PIHTLOSOPHY. 


By Dr. FLEMING. 


Part I.—n.c. 


DR. SMITH'S 
SMALLER MANUALS. 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 
New and thoroughly Re ined Edition. With 
Coloured Maps, 14 Plans, and 63 Woelcuts. lomo. 3s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Continued 


down to A.v. 70. With 40 Lilustrations. limo. 3s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. Down to the 


Conquests of Alexander the Great. With 70 Lilustra- 
tions, imo, 3s, 6d, 
ANCIENT GEOGS RAPHY. With 30 


Illustrations. l6mo. 3s. 6d 

MODERN GEOGR RAPHY. Physical and 
Political. l6mo. 2s. 6d 

ROME. To the Establishment of the 


Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations. 
lémo, 3s, 6d, 


GREECE. To the Roman Conquest. With 


Coloured Maps and 74 Dlustrations. lomo, 3s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. For Ladies’ 
Schools and Young Persons, With Woodcuts. lémo. 
price 3s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, With Lives 
of our Chief Writers, l6émo. 3s. 6d. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. To be used with the foreguing book. lémo, 
od. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIc- 


TIONARY. A New and thorough Revised Editio 
By Dr. Hace, M.A, 7s. 


SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN  DIC- 


TIONARY. 7s. ud. 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With 


the Calendar, Measures, Weights, Proper Names, &e. |6-. 


COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 


SCTIONARY. Compiled from origina! 
Tu 


CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE 


With Illustrations. 


SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


With Illustrations. 7s. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of GREEK 


and Roman Mythology, Bi y, and 
With 750 Woodcuts. IRs. 
SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 


ARY. With 200 Woodeuts. 74, 


SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, With 200 Woodcuts. 


JUST OUT, 
AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, or 


Verse Diction : an Original Work on a New Plan. 
to the of Latin Verses. 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 


ENGLAND. From the First Invasion by 


the Romans down to 
ky the year With Weedcuts. 


FRANCE. From the Gonquest of Gaul 
by Casar down to 1878. With 70 Woodeuts. id. 


GERMANY. From the Invasion by 
Marius to 1880. With 50 Woodeuts, 


Little Arthur’s Histories. 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times. 
Continued down to 1878. With 36 Woodeuts. Is. ud. 
FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of the Second Empire. With Maps and 

cuts. 2s. 6d. 


Eton College Books. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
F. H. and W.R. Iver, M.A. New and 
Revised Edition. 

THE ETON ELEMENTARY LATIN 
GRAMMAR. c. Atvepr, and H. G 
WINTLE, M.A. 

*A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOk. 
Adapted to the above Grammar. °s, 

THE PREPARATORY ETON LATIN 
GRAMMAR, 2s. 

THE ETON FOURTH FORM OVII> 


and TIBULLUS, With Notes by G. WinTBE. 2. 


THE ETON HORACE. ‘The Odes, 
Epodes, and Carmen Seculare. With Notes by F. W. 
With Maps. Crown 


*ETON EXERCISES in ALGEBRA. 
By E. P. Rouse and A. Cockstorr. Crown Syo. ss. 
*ETON EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. 

By the Rev. DauToN, M.A. Crown 


Standard School Books. 


ELECTRICITY : the Scienee of the Nin - 
teenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers. by 
E.M.CAILLAgD With Lilustrations, td. (Just 

THE INVISIBLE POWERS of NA- 
TURE, some Elomenta: 
for Young Begineers. By BE. M, Catt Gs. 

KIRKE'S HANDBOOK of PHYSLO- 
LOGY. Edited by W. Mourant and V. 1). 
Haunis. With is, 

A DICTIONARY of PLACE NAMES. 
Giving their Derivations. By C. BuaAckix, Js. 

A SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW 
GRAMMAR. With Analysis and Voeabulary. 
Professor STANLEY LEATHERS, 7s. 6d, 

NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 3s. 6c. 

OXENHAMS ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELBGIACS. With Rules of Composition. 
Price 3s, 6d. 

HUTTONS PRINCIPIA A. 
Exercise Book, with Vocabular 

LYELL’S STUDENTS’ ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY. A New Edition. By Vrofewor P. Maar: s 
Duncan. With 00 Dlustrations. 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE. BY rest ON APPLICATION. 


* Keys to these Works maetet to Authenticated Teachers on written application. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00.’ 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Text-Books for the University of London, Oxford and Cambridge Local, and Higher Local, the College 
of Preceptors, and the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations. 


USCHYLUS.—-AGAMEMNON, With Translation. By A. W. 
VERRALL, Litt.D. i2s. 
CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR. BOOKS V. and VI. With Notes 
and VocanuLaeres, by C. M.A. 1s, 6d. each 
CICERO.—-THE CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by Prof. 
A.S. WILKins, Litt.D., LL.D. 2s. 6d enc 
SECOND PHILIPPIC. Edited by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. 
DEMOSTILEN ES, —DE CORONA. Edited by B. Drax, M.A., 
nd 8. Snockernen, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
E URIPIDES. -AECUBA. With Notes and Vocanurary, by 
Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE. M.A. Is. 6d. 
IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. Edited by E. B. 
ALCESTIS, With Notes and Vocanutary, by Rev, M. A. 
Bavrinio, M.A. Is. 6d. 


HERODUTUS. BOOK VI. Edited by J. Srracuan, M.A. 


Jan 
HORACE.—ODES. BOOKS I. and II. Edited, with Notes and 
by T. E. Pace, M.A, 6d. each, Without VocancLartrs, 2s. each, 
EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by Prof. A. S. 
Wikia, Litt.D., LL.D. 5s. 
SELECT BPODES | and ARS POETICA. Edited by H. A. 
A. Is. 6 

THE SATIRES. Edited by Artuur Parmer, M.A. 5s. 

JUVENAL —"1 — THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by FE. G. 
ARDY, M.A 


LIVY. BOOK I I, With Notes and Vocasuary, by Rev. H. M. 


STRPHENSON, M.A. 13.6 
BOOKS XXII. XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Capss, 


M.A, 3s. 6d. 
Also, adapted from Mr. Cores Hotes and VOCABULARIRS, by J. E. 
MeLUUIsa, M.A. ts. 


LUCRETIUS. BOOKS L “TIL Edited by J. H. Warsurton 

PLATO... Edited by R. D. Arcuer-Hinp, M.A. 
Price 8s. 64. 

PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. Edited by A. Ruys-Smirn, M.A. 


(Jn the press. 


TACITUS.—ANNALS. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by J.S. 


Reip, Litt D (/n preparation. 


THUCY DIDES. BOOK IV. CHAPS. 1-41. Edited by C. E. 
GRAVES, M.A. 18.64 —BOOKIV. Edited by C.E. Graves, M.A. 38 64._BOOKS 
VI. and VII. Bulted by Rev. Peactvat Frost, M.A. With Map. 3s, 6d. 


VIRGIL. AENEID. With Notes and BOOK I. 
IL, and By E. Pace, 


By Rev. A. M. Is. 64.—BOOKS 
M.A. Is. 6d, €ach— KS V., VII. ond ¥ Ill. By Kev. A. CALVERT, A. 1s. 6d 
each Is, 6d. 


Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d.—BOUK X. By 8, 


AENEID, IL. and ILI. The Narrative of Aeneas. Edited 
by E. W. Howsos, M.A. (Without VocABULARY.) 2s. 
XENOPHON—ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocanvtary. 
BOOK [. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 6d.— By Rev. G. H. Natt, 
M.A. le. 6a. -BOOK IV. By Kev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 1s. 64 
BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by F. G. 


Gates, oe of Logie and Moral Philosophy, Deccan College, Poona. Globe 
Vo. sewer 


MILTON'S PORT ICAL WORKS. Edited by Prof. Masson. 
3 vols, Fep. Svo. 15s, Globe Edition. By the Same. 3s. 6d 
PARADISE LOST. BOOKS L. and II. "With Introduction 
and Notes, by MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A, ‘1s. 9d. ; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
POPE.—-POETICAL WORKS (including the Satires and 
Epistles). Edited by Pro-essor A. W. Warp. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes, by K. 
Detenros. JULIU 8 od. Is. 64. HAM 6d ; sewed, 2s 
HENRY V,, ts, 9d. wed, Is.6d. KING JOHN, Is. : 8. Gd. MID: 
SUMMER- AM, Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. CORIOL (ia 
SCOTT.—THE LADY of the LAKE. With Introduction and 
Notes, by G. H. STUART, M.A, (Ja the press. 
THE LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction 
and Notes by G. H. Stuart, M.A., and H. Extiot, B.A. Cantos I.—IIT. Is. 34.; 
sewed, ls. Cantos IV.—VL, Is.3d.; sewed, ls. Jn January. 


TENNYSON.—THE COMING of ARTHU Rand the PASSING 


of ARTHUR. Edited by F.J. Rowe, M.A. 2s. (la January. 


LAMARTINE.—-JEANNE d@’ARC, With Notes and Vocasv- 


LARY, by M. pe G. preparation. 


MOLIERE.—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited by 


G. E. Fassacur. (In preparation. 
LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. Edited by G, E. Faswacut. 
Price Is. 
LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. Fasnacurt. Is. 
SCHILLER.— MARIA STUART. Edited by ©. Suetpoy, 


Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 


NEW, RECENT, AND IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
\ SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC for ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS, By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A, 18mo. ls. ; with Answers, Is. 6d. 


A KEY to J. BROOKSMITH’S “ ARITHMETIC in THEORY 

and PRACTICE.” Crown &vo. 10s, Hd. 
EMLEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. By H.S. Hatt, 
-» Master of the Militury and | Side, Collene, and 8. R. Kxieurt, 


M.A 
B.A. Sixth Edition. Kevised bound in maroon coloured 
c.oth, 34, 6d. ; with ANSWERS, bquad in green cloth, 43, 6d. 


A KEY to Messrs. IIALL and KNIGHT'S ELEMENTARY 
for SCIIOOLS. By H.S8. HAuL, M.A., and 8. R. Kyicut, B.A. Crown 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. Dy the same Authors. Third Edition. 
Crown 6v0. 74.61.-KEY. Crown Ta. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Sura, M.A. 
Sec n 1 Edition, Revised and Entarged. Globe #vo. 4s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. By CHARLES Surra, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown &vo. 7s. 64..-KEY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 

A. TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. BOOKS III. and 
IV. Inetuding Alternative Proofs, torether with —e Theorems and Exercises, 


Classitied and Airanged. By Ht. M.A. F. Li. Srevens, M.A., Masters 
at Clifton College. Globe svo (in January. 


TILE ELEMENTS of SOLID GEOMETRY. By R. B. Hay- 
waun, F.R.S. Globe 3 
MANUAL of LOG ‘AR ITILMS. By G. F. Marruews, M.A. 


Svo. da. net. 
(GEOMETRICAL CONICS. PARTI. The PARABOLA. 


By the Rev. J. J. Minye, M.A.,and R. F. Davis, M.A. Crown Svo. 2s, 
GEOMETRY of POSITION. By H. GRAHAM, Author 
of“ Graphic and Analytical Statics.” Illustrated. Crown #vo. 
THE TRIGONOMETRY of ONE ANGLE. By the Rev. J. B. 
Loox, M.A, Globe vo. (/a January. 


sg, EE UCLID. BOOKS I. and If. With 


and Dedicti ted by A. T. Rich anvso<, =A, 


CURIOSA MATHEMATICA. PARTI—A NEW THEORY 
of PARALLELS. By Caanies L. Dopesox. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on INORGANIC and ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Sir Hexay E. Roscor, F.R.S., and ScuHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 
Iilustrated, @vo, Vol. Ili, Part Ill, New Edition. 

MIXED METALS and METALLIC ALLOYS. By ARTHUR 
H. H10ans. Globe 8vo. 6. (ln January. 

CLASS BOOK of GEOLOGY. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 


PRIMER of BOOK-KEEPING. By J. Torytoy. 1s.— 
KEY, 64. 
DIVINITY. 


GREEK TESTAMENT.—The GOSPEL according to ST. 
LUKE. Being the Greek Text as Revised by Bish» and Dr. Hoer, with 
E by the Rev. Jous Bown, Ma. with with Mr. Sloman's Edition 
St. Matthew's Gospel.” Psp. svo. ds, 6d. 
TH ti ACTS of the APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
ows ised by Bishoo Wescott and Dr, Hort. With Explanatory Notes by T. E. Pag#, 
. Assistant-Master at the Cha-terhouse. Fep. syo. 3s. 6.1. 
sc HOOL. READINGS in the GREEK TESTAMENT. Boing 


the Outtine of the Life of Our Lord, as given by St. Mark. with a ditions 


from the Tex 
o the other Evangetiets. Arran and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. 


A. CALVERT, M.A. Fep. 24, od, 


CLASSICS. 
PINDAR.—The NEMEAN ODES. Edited, with Introduction 


and Commentary, by J. B. Bury, M A., Fellowand Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
12s. 


AESCHINES.—In CTESIPHONTA. Edited by the Rev. T. 


GWATKIN, and E. 8S. M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


HEROD( TU 8. BOOK III. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by G.C, MACAULAY. M.A. Fep. 2s 
Vit By Mrs. Montagu (la January. 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Coox, M.A. 


Globe FIRST PART, 3s. 6d. SECOND PART, 2s. Gd. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. By A. M. 


Cook, M.A, Globe 6d. 


MACMILLAN'’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by Rev. W. G. 


M.A,, LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster. Globe Svo. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Eprror. ACCI- 
DENCE, 2s. SYNTAX, In one volume, 3s. 6d, 
EASY EXERCISES in GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. 
UNDERHILL, M.A. 2s. 
A SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W.A. 
Heargp, M.A, 2s. 6d. 

FIRST LESSONS in GREEK. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek 
Grammar. and designed as an Introduction to the Analysis of Xenophon. By JOHN 
~ Assistant-Professor of Greek in Harvard University, U.S.A. Crown 

A HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. By 
Rev. J.P. Mauarry, MA. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 1. The POETS. With an Ap- 

i Professor SAYCK. Second Edition. %. Vol. IL The 


RITERS, New ssue in Two Parts. Third Edition. revised throughout. 
Herodotus to Piato. Part IL. Isocratesto Aristotle. 4s. 6d. e 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
A SHORT IISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun 


Ricrary Green, LL.D. New and Revised with Maps, Geneslogical Tables, 
and Chronological Annals. Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. Also wpe With the Corre- 
spending Portion , Mr. Tait’s “ Analysis.” ‘Bs. Part I. 607-1265, Part LI. 
1904-1'55. Part LIL. 150-1699. Part LV. 1660-1873. 
ANALY SIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Based on Green’s 
hort Iistory of the English People.” By C. W:‘A. Tait, M.A. New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown svo. 4s. td. 
INDIAN IHISTORY, ASIATIC and EUROPEAN, By J. 
Tavvors WAFRLER, Is. 
THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Che rs from the 
“ History of Rome.” By, the late THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., Head-Master ¢ Rugby. 
Baitec, with Nove., by W. ARNOLD, M.A. With Eizht Maps. Crown 5s 
A NEW ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS. 


MACMILLAN'S SCHOOL ATLAS, PHYSICAL and POLI- 


TICAL. A Series of Eighty Maps, with General Inde Prepared for the Use of 
Pupils. BARTHOLOMEW, F.K.S.E. FRG. S., &c. Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. ; 
alf-morocco, 


MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Edited by 


Gerkir, F.R.S. New Volumes. 

GEOG. APHY of EUROPE. ByJ.Sime, M.A. Globe 8vo. 

GEOG RAPHY of INDIA, BURMA, and CEYLON. By 
H. F. BLhaxvorp, F.G.$, Globe avo. 2s, 61, 

MAPS and MAP-DRAWING. By W. A. Expertoy. 18mo. 


price Is, 


LONDON:. MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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